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Ae WHArs 1) Name? 


OriciNALLy the function of a 
name was to show the essence of 
the bearer’s personality. The first 
John Smith doubtless was John- 
the-Smith. Simon Bar-Jona had 
his name changed to Simon Peter 
because his faith had grown to the 
solidity of rock. 

Choosing a name for a prod- 
uct imposes no slight responsi- 
bility. Merchandise well named 
often jumps into immediate ac- 
ceptance. Names that are mean- 
ingless or inept often are respon- 
sible for retarded sales activity. 

The P. H. Hanes Knitting Company have been making underwear 
for more than a score of years. The fabric is beautifully soft. In this 
they have no monopoly. But in cut and in fit, Hanes produces gar- 
ments that have all the give and take of epidermis. Seams are about 
as rip-proof as the night-wear of the small boy who preferred to “sleep 
raw.” Buttons have almost as lasting an affinity as freckles. The 
reasonableness of the price is equally remarkable. 

In the light of these facts it was a normal, natural thing to change 

; the name Hanes Underwear to Hanes Wonderwear. 

ED. Through advertising that holds these garments up for inspection 
Wonderwear is winning men in all classes to Hanes. Because of style, 
fit, durability and price the rich and not-so-rich are becoming brothers 
next to the skin. 


me EN. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 
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BUYERS... 


not just readers 





DAY, in America’s cities, about one out of seven 

families is on public relief. Others barely “make 
ends meet”. It is important, therefore, that your adver- 
tisements are aimed at people with dollars as well as 
desires, at purchasers rather than just people. 


In Milwaukee, one of the most stable of the large cities, 
The Journal gives concentrated coverage of the families 
which have money to spend. In the city and suburbs, 
The Journal is read in more than 81 per cent of all 
homes having incomes of $2,500 or over. * 


Exclusive schedules in The Journal cover the homes 
worth advertising to, and sell the market thoroughly— 
and without waste—at a single low advertising cost. 


% From the Consumer Analysis of the Greater Milwaukee Market and a reader survey 
made by the American Appraisal Company for a Milwaukee department store. 
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General Foods Turns Stockholders 
into Working Customers 


A Step-by-Step Account of How 55,000 Are Cultivated, Causing Increase 
in Sales and Good-Will 


As Told to C. B. Larrabee by 


C. M. Chester 


President, General Foods Corporation 


NY impression that  stock- 

holders do not work gladly 
and aggressively for the company 
whose stocks they own, has been 
pretty thoroughly disproved by 
our experience in working with 
stockholders over a number of 
years. 

Our stockholders have shown 
that they form an important mar- 
ket for the sale of their company’s 
products. They use their influence 
with their friends in behalf of 
these products. They definitely aid 
in gaining distribution for new 
items. Also they help in making 
studies and in furthering the de- 
velopment of their company’s edu- 
cational program. 

There are at present 55,000 
stockholders of General Foods—in- 
cidentally there were less than 
half that number in the autumn 
of 1929, 

Figuring between four and five 
members per family, the present 
group represents a quarter of a 
million people. We know that 
many of these people definitely in- 
fluence the buying habits of neigh- 
bors, relatives, and others; perhaps 
the total sphere of this influence 
includes hundreds of thousands. 

While this group is not large, 
compared with non-stockholders, 
we have evidence that it forms a 
highly responsive market, giving 
results much greater than would 
be the case if they didn’t have a 
direct personal interest. 


As soon as a man or woman 
(and about half of our stock- 
holders are women) buys stock in 
our company, a letter signed by 
the company’s president is sent 
shortly after the purchase of the 
stock. In this way the letter is 
received while the purchase is still 
fresh in the stockholder’s mind. 
We get many appreciative ac- 
knowledgments of this letter, indi- 
cating that the new stockholder 
starts off his connection with the 
company in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion. 

Enclosed with the letter is usu- 
ally a sixteen- -page booklet with 
the title, “Products of General 
Foods.” In this we list all of our 
products and describe a number 
of them, showing full color pic- 
tures of the packages, giving a 
short history of the products, and 
a brief sales talk about each item 
featured. 

The first page contains an in- 
troduction which is headed, “Lead- 
ership Established Through Years 
of Quality and Continuous Adver- 
tising.” Here we briefly summa- 
rize the reasons for our company’s 
record and we believe that this 
page, alone, plays a fairly impor- 
tant part in creating the accep- 
tance of our advertising and prod- 
ucts which is characteristic of our 
stockholders. 

Occasionally we substitute for 
the product booklet an especially 
timely piece of literature inform- 


Table of Contents on page 110 
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ing the new stockholder on the 
current condition of the company, 
and also stressing the principal 
products. 

Every three months we mail to 
our 55,000 stockholders a report. 
For three of the quarters, the 
first, second and third, the chief 
financial material consists of a 
profit-and-loss statement for the 
quarter itself and cumulatively, if 





C. M. Chester 


it is for the second or third quar- 
ter, for the period of six or nine 
months since the beginning of the 
year. 

“ The quarterly reports include 
news letters telling our stockhold- 
ers about the progress of the 
company. The information is 
boiled down so that it can be con- 
tained in a leaflet that can be 
mailed with the check without any 
extra postage charge. 

To give an example of the in- 
formation included, I can _ best 
summarize the report sent out for 
the third quarter of 1932. This 
opens with an explanation of 
earnings and dividends and an 
analysis of comparative figures. 

The next item tells about the in- 
troduction of two new products, 
Grape-Nuts Flakes and Bliss Cof- 
fee, and of Log Cabin Syrup in 
bottles. Following this is a de- 
scription of our advertising policy. 
In the statement we emphasize the 
policies of our advertising and ex- 
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plain in some detail what we are 
trying to do in it. 

For instance, in this folder there 
are about two columns telling 
about our radio programs, describ- 
ing their nature and telling stock- 
holders at what hours and over 
what networks they can _ hear 
them. 

We announce that we received 
several thousand orders for our 
new cook book from stockholders 
alone. We then tel] something about 
Frosted Foods operation and tl 
expansion of our oyster business 
In closing, we present an analysis 
of our stockholders, telling for ex- 
ample how many own less than 
twenty-five shares, more than 100 
shares, etc. 

The folder is illustrated with 
pictures of a number of our 
products and beneath each picture 
is a caption carrying a brief, but 
pointed sales story. 

Our annual report we try to 
make as simple and as informative 
as possible. We know that among 
our many stockholders compara- 
tively few are highly skilled in 
analyzing a consolidated balance- 
sheet, or the consolidated state- 
ments of profits and loss, or sur- 
plus. Therefore, in our message 
to the stockholders we interpret 
these figures and furthermore 
summarize the company activities 
during the year. In our annual 
report published last March we 
had a chart showing all our prin 
cipal subsidiary companies in their 
relations to each other as well as 
a brief history of the company 
from its beginning. 

It is obvious that we are en- 
deavoring insofar as it is possi- 
ble, to help our stockholders be- 
come real partners. We believe 
that they are entitled to news of 
the operation of the company, and 
that they are vitally interested in 
new products, more vitally inter- 
ested, indeed, than the average con- 
sumer. 

Incidentally, several thousand 
retail grocers own stock in our 
company. We feel, therefore, that 
our work is particularly interest- 
ing to this important group oi 
stockholders. 

We are not afraid to ask the 
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Electric Power 


—x——— pay 


to 1931! 





OWER consumption means indus- 
trial activity and activity means 
Spendable Income all along the line! 


© Consumption of electric power by 
70 of Rhode Island’s larger manu- 
facturing plants was 9.5% greater in 
October than in September, and sur- 
passed the power consumption in 
these plants for October, 1931. 





The four major industries represented 
—textiles, metal trades, jewelry and rub- 
FAMILIES: §ber—all showed increases over Septem- 
tn Hinde Miend ber, ranging from 4.8% to 22.1%. Both 
textiles and rubber scored increases over 


Journal-Bulletin 


oo the corresponding month of 1931. 
Average for Sate —- @ «Rhode Island’s record of indus- 


trial recovery in the last half-year, 
and the unusual dominance of her 
19 oo 90 leading newspapers, make this Provt- 
dence market one of the most prom- 
ising on your list for 193}. 


In Providence 


A. B.C. CITY 





Providence Journal «Bulletin 
Dominating New England, Second Langest Market 


Representatives 





CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J, BIDWELL CO. 
Boston - New York - Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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co-operation of stockholders be- 
cause we know they like to co- 
operate. We get numerous let- 
ters giving us helpful information, 
and expressing warm appreciation 
of the quality of our products. 
People don’t sit down and write 
unsolicited letters of this type un- 
less they are genuinely and vitally 
interested in the welfare of the 
company. 

One of our most recent activi- 
ties was to send out a straw bal- 
lot which carried at its head the 
following message signed by the 
company’s president: 

“As a_ stockholder you can 
definitely aid in the earning of 
dividends—through your steady 
patronage of General Foods prod- 
ucts. 

“That you may determine. for 
yourself and for our guidance how 
many of the company ’s brands are 
regularly used in your own 
kitchen, we urge that you have the 
following list checked. In addi- 
tion, you can assist in stimulating 
General Foods sales by submitting 
the list for checking by your rela- 
tives and friends as well. Addi- 
tional copies of this list will be 
sent upon request.” 

The list presented in the straw 
ballot consisted of our principal 
advertised products, and below the 
space that was left for the signa- 
ture we asked each owner of our 
stock to list on the other side of 
the sheet the competitive products 
that he buys and his reasons for 
that preference. 

Up to date we have received 
several thousand ballots. Not only 
do nearly all of these check the 
list of products, but, in addition to 
that, many of the stockholders 
have used the back of the ballot 
to give us helpful suggestions. 


Answers Are Being 
Analyzed 


These replies are being carefully 
analyzed and the result will be a 
body of data which should be most 
helpful for production, research, 


sales and advertising executives. 
It is surprising in studying these 
ballots to find out how intensively 
many of our stockholders are us- 
ing and boosting our products. 
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Finally, there is a letter that we 
do not like to send but which has 
proved its value. As soon as a 
stockholder sells out and we are 
notified, he is sent a letter, indi- 
vidually typed, and signed, ex- 
pressing our regret and the wish 
that he will retain his friendship 
for the company and products. 

e have received a number of 
pleasing replies, telling us how 
much this letter is appreciated. In 
numerous cases, the former stock- 
holder states that he will emphati- 
cally continue his support of the 
products and regain his financial 
partnership as soon as he conve- 
niently can. 


Cook Book Leaflet Mailed 
with Quarterly Statement 


Recently, we published the “Gen- 
eral Foods Cook Book” which 
contains more than 600 recipes and 
ninety-five menus as well as a 
great deal of helpful information 
on cooking and buying foods. This 
represented an investment of thou- 
sands of dollars, and it is being 
generally sold for $1 per copy. 

At the time we sent out our 
second-quarter statement to our 
stockholders by means of a four- 
page leaflet, we featured the cook 
book on three pages with a news 
letter on the fourth page. We de- 
scribed the book and offered to sell 
it to stockholders for $1, enclos- 
ing an order blank on the back of 
which was space for five other 
names in case the recipient of the 
folder wished to buy more than 
one copy. 

Several thousand stockholders 
have already bought the book and 
their orders are still trickling in 
Some of them purchased in quan- 
tities of six and others in quan 
tities of twelve. Interestingly 
enough, one-half wanted the book 
autographed by the president of 
their company. 

Frequently our — stockholders 
have been helpful in encouraging 
the distribution of new products. 

For instance, the distribution of 
Birdseye Frosted Foods is being 
extended on a city-by-city plan. In 
any city of any size, General Foods 
stockholders are representative o/ 

(Continued on page 95) 
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THE DES MOINES 


REGISTER and TRIBUNE 


230,221 Daily A.B. C. 208,243 Sunday 


Walter Lippmann, Mark Sullivan, O 
O. McIntyre, Heywood Broun, Walter 
Winchell and many others write ex- 
clusively for The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune in Iowa. 


Because this newspaper brings to its 
readers the quips and squibs of the 
nation’s outstanding writers, a solid 
state wide circulation has been built in 
Iowa . . . a circulation that comes 
entirely from editorial merit and de- 
pendable home delivery service. 


Doing big things in a big way, 
whether bringing subscribers ALL the 
top-notch newspaper writers, or sell- 
ing merchandise is a habit with The 
Register and Tribune. Advertising in 
The Register and Tribune is a good 
habit to acquire. 


In New York talk to I. A. Klein, 50 <i 42nd Street; 
in Chicago to Guy S. Osborn, 360 N. Michigan; in 
Detroit to Jos. R. Scolaro, General Motors Building, 
and in St. Louis to C. A. Cour, Globe-Democrat Bldg. 


“THE DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
IS THE BACKBONE OF MOST SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS IN IOWA” 






Also operating Radio Stations KSO, Des Moines; KWCR, Cedar 
C. Blue network); and WIAS, Ottumwa. 
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Salesmen at Christmas 
Commercial Bribery That Bribes Nobody 


By W. B. 


S TORE buyers, especially buyers 
for important departments in 
the larger stores, don’t have to 
hang stockings over their fireplaces. 
In fact, they don’t even have 
to believe in Santa Claus. For 
just as surely as Christmas rolls 
around, just that certainly will 
they be deluged with gifts of an 
amazing variety and printed and 
engraved greetings of even greater 
variety. 

As a matter of fact, anybody 
who buys anything may rest as- 
sured that holiday greetings will 
be his in overflowing measure. Of- 
ficially, this will be a rather lean 
Christmas. That is, companies— 
as business organizations—have un- 
doubtedly pruned their budgets so 
severely that even the Christmas 
gift budget has been cut, if not 
entirely eliminated. But the sales- 
men—even though they may have 
to pinch and scrimp in order to do 
it—these big-souled ambassadors of 
business will see it through. They 
know that it hurts more to suffer 
than to share, and, as usual, they 
will give lavishly. 

Every name on the calling lists 
of most salesmen—including people 
who have not been called on for 
months and perhaps years—will re- 
ceive at least a card with an ap- 
propriately worded seasonal greet- 
ing. Favored customers and pros- 
pects will receive more substantial 
tokens of the meaning of the 
brotherhood of man. As for par- 
ticularly favored buyers, the Christ- 
mas shopping problem will be no 
problem at all or, if it is a prob- 
lem, it will not be one of what to 
buy, but of to whom to give the 
mountain of gifts that perspiring 
postmen and expressmen will leave 
at their doorsteps. 

Now I don’t want to be bull- 
headed about this practice. I'll go 
so far as to admit that perhaps a 
handful of buyers are likely to fa- 
vor most those salesmen who give 
most. But that’s as much as any- 


Edwards 


body who views this utterly non- 
sensical, wasteful and sometimes 
hurtful procedure can credit it 
with. 

On the other side of the ledger 
are these easily substantiated 
charges against it: 

1. Leaving aside all points of 
ethics, it is a fact that a buyer who 
doesn’t buy strictly on the intrinsic 
merits of each offering doesn’t hold 
his job long these days. If the 
buyer is also the owner of the 
business, it is equally true that his 
business life is going to be short, 
and far from sweet, if he fails to 
buy on that same basis. Conse- 
quently, if the salesman’s purpose 
is to influence purchases—and, 
after all, he doesn’t do it because 
he is big-hearted—the expenditure 
is certain to be simply so much 
waste. 

2. These gifts don’t raise the 
salesmen in the estimation of those 
to whom they are sent. To the 
contrary, sane and level-headed 
buyers recognize them for what 
they are—none-too-subtle bribes— 
and react accordingly. As for cards 
of seasonal greetings, they are 
usually so patently false in their 
protestations of Yuletide cheer, 
that they grate on the sensibilities 
of many buyers who get them. 
Their crass commercialism is obvi- 
ous, if in no other form, in the 
bushels of cards that every buyer 
gets from salesmen whose names 
are remembered only with difficulty, 
if at all. 


Salesmen Play 
Favorites 


3. Still looking at this practice 
in a cold-blooded way. it must be 
recognized that salesmen are apt 
to play favorites in disbursing their 
gifts. If this favoritism were 
based on anything other than the 
volume of business placed by each 
buyer, there might be some justi- 
fication for it. But, as a rule, it 
is solely on this basis that sales- 
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Santa Will Pa y His. 
Cnnual Giri to Detroit 





swamped the downtown section 
Bon the two days following 
Thanksgiving. Detroit still has 
; money to spend as evidenced by 
this response to newspaper ad- 
vertising. Many factors con- 
tributed to these phenomenal 
shopping days, among them a 


Actual photograph, Friday, No- 


vember 25, of downtown Detroit distribution of nearly five mil- 
lion dollars in Christmas Savings 

Concentrate Club funds and rising employ- 
in The News ment in the automobile industry. 
Detroit is America’s fourth city 

and Reach with huge population—a par- 
Detroit's ticularly desirable market be- 

7 cause you can cover it economi- 
Buying Power cally and adequately by using 


just one newspaper. The News, 
with a coverage of 71% of the 
homes with incomes of $3,000 
and over, offers outstanding ad- 
vertising value. 


The Detroit News 


New Yerk THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 
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men determine what sort of gift 
they will give to each buyer. 
Surely the dangers of playing fa- 
vorites need no elucidation. 

4. More often than otherwise, the 
receipt of these gifts is embarrass- 
ing to buyers. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, it casts suspicions on 
them. More than one buyer has 
fervently wished—and with very 
good reason for so doing—that 
certain salesmen had not been so 
philanthropically inclined. 

5. Sending gifts to the wives of 
buyers, or to buyers’ home ad- 
dresses, is simply a clumsy effort 
to cloak the iniquities of the en- 
tire scheme. If not that, then it 
is a despicable effort to get around 
the rigid rules adopted by many 
organizations which prevent any 
employee from accepting gifts 
from sources of supply. 

6. Where buyers feel compelled 
to return gifts—either because they 
personally disprove of the idea or 
because house rules compel it—the 
relations between buyer and seller 
certainly are not improved. At 
best, it creates an awkward situ- 
ation that is a bar to selling and, 
at worst, it leaves a definite feel- 
ing of rancor, on both sides, that 
hurts sales. 

7. As with every other type of 
effort that centers around the idea 
of “buying” business, this plan of 
giving gifts to buyers inevitably 
leads to competition among sales- 
men to see who can give the most 
expensive and luxurious presents. 
Many an expense account is padded 
for the entire year because the 
salesman’s pocketbook cannot stand 
the strain. 

8. What the gift really becomes 
is an extra discount; a discount, 
moreover, that is not given to the 
company paying the bills, but to 
some individual in the company 
who happens to be authorized to 
make purchases. 

In brief, the 


entire plan of 


— 


Eastman with Kastor 
Frank G. Eastman, formerly with 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., and 
the Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, has joined the copy staff of 
the H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 
Chicago. 
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wholesale distribution of gifts to 
buyers at Christmas falls bodily 
into the general practice of com 
mercial bribery. It is this very 
thing that the National Associa 
tion of Purchasing Agents ha 
been fighting so energetically for 
years. This association does no 
feel that an advertising novelty 
for example, is to be classed as a 
bribe. Such things, it is convinced 
are not intended to influence th¢ 
judgment of buyers from th 
standpoint of their intrinsic valu 

The association’s dividing line is 
to be found in the question: Is th: 
gift a deliberate effort to sway : 
buyer’s opinion? If the answer is 
in the affirmative, the gift canno: 
be classed other than a bribe. 

In this connection, it is pertinent 
to know that commercial briber 
has been found by a Federal Court 
to constitute unfair competition. Th« 
Federal Trade Commission has set 
its face against the practice, and 
various States, including New York 
State have legislated against com 
mercial bribery. 

An exchange of Yuletide senti 
ments between buyer and seller, 
where relations are legitimate], 
more than impersonally commer 
cial, is thoroughly in order. But 
the sort of thing I am talking 
about does not involve an exchang: 
of any kind. It is a one-sided, 
lop-sided affair; so much so that 
many buyers use form letters t 
acknowledge gifts! And the per 
sonal element, obviously, is totally 
lacking. 

By and large, the broadcasting oi 
Christmas cheer by salesmen is a 
hypocritical, commercially tainted 
affair. Perhaps it might be ex- 
cused, even with its coarse back 
ground, if it actually accom- 
plished anything worth while. But 
it doesn’t. It is not only distaste- 
ful—it is also wasteful and hurtful 

This would be a good year to 
wipe it off the calendar. 


+ 


New Account to Tyson 
The Columbia Appliance Corporation 
New York, dry cleaning machinery and 
supplies, has appointed O. S. Tyson and 
Company, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspa rs, busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be used. 
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here is no sub- 


stitute for readers 


e 


BUSINESS WEEK 


has won advertising 
leadership in its 
field because it 
isso well read by 
the right people. 
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to turn the Trich... : 
USE the RIGHT WRENCH": 


SSUMING that you realize the outstanding img jp, 
portance to you of the Chicago market . . . tha job 
Cook County alone possesses 64.4% of all the spendableff ¢,.,, 
income in the state of Illinois, and 63.4% of all that§ with, 
Illinois spends in retail sales is spent in Cook County of ¢ 
. the next question is “What medium can I use tof Coy 
reach it with the greatest certainty and at the very 


lowest result-getting outlay of money?” In other words : . 
“What is the right wrench with which to turn the trick?” - . 
vert 


When you say “the right wrench” you mean, of course§ pong 
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one not too large as well as one not too small; because 
one that fits loosely and slips around the bolthead with- 
out getting purchase is as useless as one too little to go 


on at all. 


Endless experiments and tests with all kinds of Chicago 
media have definitely established the fact that to turn 
the trick in this Chicago market the right tool for the 
job is—THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS ... whose 
four hundred thousand circulation is 96% concentrated 
within the actual Chicago 40-mile trading area, and 96% 
of this trading-area circulation is concentrated in Cook 


County ... none of it goes into SCATTERVILLE. 


It fits the Chicago market like the right wrench on a 
bolthead and ... turns the trick. The experience of ad- 
vertisers and the record figures repeatedly and 
consistently substantiate this statement. 
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W YORK 


AILY NEWS 


EVENING CIRCULATION 
ORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 





Financial Advertising Offices 
N FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO 
onadnock Bidg. 165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 








The Zero -doccus 


Foil the Zero-doccus! 


Flows Freely in Winter 


fom 


NV EET the Zero-doccus. He is 
+ the first of a group of ter- 
rible beasts that are being turned 
loose in the advertising of Esso- 
lube, Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) product. The other Moto- 
Monsters will be introduced one by 
one during the coming months. 
These creatures symbolize and 
dramatize some of the troubles that 


+ 


Henderson 


PERSONAL bankruptcy peti- 
tion was filed last week by 
W. K. Henderson, of Shreveport, 
La., whose attacks on chain stores 
attracted nation-wide attention a 
few years ago. This is the Hen- 
derson who sponsored the Mer- 
chants’ Minute Men as an organi- 
zation to challenge the chains. 
His crusade was conducted 
largely through his own radio sta- 
tions, his tirades winning for him 
the name “Hello World” Hender- 
son. The two radio stations, 
KWEA and KWKH, are not 
involved in the bankruptcy pro- 
+ 


Carnahan, Western Manager, 


. "lias 
“Junior League Magazine 
Robert W. Carnahan, for eleven years 

with Harper’s Basaar and the Inter- 
national Magazine Company, has been 
appointed Western advertising manager 
of the Junior League Magazine, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


face motorists who use inferior 
oils. The Zero-doccus pounces on 
cold motors and makes quick start- 
ing difficult with ordinary oils. 

You'll see him on outdoor posters 
and car cards and in some news- 
paper advertisements. He and his 
coming friends are the creations of 
Dr. Seuss of “Quick, Henry, the 
Flit” fame. 


7 + 


Goes Broke 


ceedings as their ownership is 
vested in the Hello World Broad- 
casting Company. 

The petition lists his liabilities at 
approximately $1,300,000 and his 
assets at about $250,000. 

One measure of raising funds 
for the battle against the chains 
was through the means of selling 
trading stamps. This practice did 
not meet with the approval of the 
retailers but the radio orator in- 
sisted on selling them just the 
same, until his attempts proved so 
unsuccessful that their sale was 
discontinued. 


— 


To Head American 
Steel & Wire 


Charles F. Blackmer, vice-president i: 
charge of operations of the America: 
Steel & fire Company, will becom 
president of that company, effective 
January 1. He will succeed John S 
Keefe, who will retire on that date. 
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“Deal” Strangles Chain Good-Will 
for Branded Lines 


Destructive Tactics 


of Manufacturers, 


This Operator Says, Make 


Featuring of Private Brands Essential to Profits 


By R. I. Harry 


General Sales Manager, 


EpiroriAL Note: In this thought- 

- i and courageously written paper 

Harry brings out the signifi- 
ca nt fact that it is neither pride in 
their great distribution facilities 
nor pique against the manufacturer 
which causes chain-store companies 
to feature their own private brands 
in certain lines as against adver- 
tised brands. 

The basic cause, according to the 
experiences of the Kroger com- 
is in the profit-wrecking ef- 
fects of the “deal”—a_ rapidly 
growing modern’ merchandising 
monstrosity that forces the dealer 
to sacrifice profit on the advertised 
line and obliges him in simple sel f- 
defense to make it up on something 
else 

Under the circumstances set forth 
here, it seems reasonably plain that 
some manufacturers had better get 
away from their apparent thought 
that something magical or even 
sacred becomes attached to an item 
just because it is generally adver- 
tised. Advertising can -produce 
good-will, all right enough; but of 
what intrinsic worth is it if it has 
to buck against price-cutting tac- 
tire? 


pany, 


Chain-store systems would gladly 
use this good-will too, as is seen 
by Mr. Harry’s remark that “it is 
plain that no large contributor is 
going to the trouble and expense 
of developing his own brand in any 

ld where sound merchandising 
practice prevails.”’] 


ye ‘ most discussions of why chains 
have been tending to rely heavily 
their own brands, we hear little 
mention of one practice that must 
regarded as a large part of the 


This practice might be de- 
“merchandising 


ison. 
scribed briefly as 
deal.” 
Certain 


manufacturers whose 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Company 


positions as mass producers are 
unquestioned, have fallen into the 
habit of selling their products al- 
most entirely through the medium 
of “deals.” And this has more to 
do with the continued dependence 
of distributors on their own brands 
than might at first appear. 

It should now be apparent that 
manufacturers in some lines, while 
protesting their innocence, have de- 
liberately fostered and encouraged 
price-cutting to such an extent that 
if it were not for a few far-sighted 
manufacturers who have managed 
to keep their products out of the 
“football” class, and particularly 
for the chains’ own brands, not a 
single chain in the country could 
have weathered the recent storm of 
declining prices, with the rising 
operating expense ratios which re- 
sulted. 


How the “Deal” Process 
Works Out 


Take one example which could 
be multiplied many times: 

Manufacturer offers a_ chain 
buyer one case free with ten, pro- 
vided the chain will run a sale at a 
cut price. On the same day he 
offers the same deal to every other 
important distributor. 

Let us assume the deal represents 
a reduction of 1 cent in the unit 
cost. In order to satisfy the manu- 
facturer and meet the established 
“cut price,” the chain must reduce 
its price 2 cents or even more. Thus 
the manufacturer secures both in- 
expensive advertising and effective 
distribution, while the chain is 
forced to carry the load and to sell 
several weeks’ supply of the prod- 
uct at from 5 per cent to 15 per 
cent gross profit, considerably un- 
der the cost of doing business. 

There will be no possibility of 
profit on fill-in sales. Because, on 
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this particular product, these “deals” 
are made with calculated regularity. 
Customers get into the habit of 
waiting for them—and then stock 
up at prices which are always con- 
tingent upon the purchase of a 
quantity. That purchased quantity 
keeps them supplied until the next 
“deal” brings along another quan- 
tity price. As a result of this 
situation, 90 per cent of the volume 
of certain products sold by chain 
distributors are sold at a loss. 
Now, to continue our illustration : 
Almost within the hour after 
Manufacturer A has offered his 


deal, Manufacturers B, C and D, , 


having heard about it, are keeping 
the wires hot with offers of free 
deals covering exactly the same 
period of time on their competing 
products, all made with the under- 
standing that their products be 
featured at cut prices. 

The chain buyer is forced either 
to accept these deals and run the 
cut prices, or to stand by and watch 
his competitor advertise well-known 
merchandise at lower prices. And 
so, on a certain date, in the same 
paper, appear several chain-store 
advertisements all featuring a cer- 
tain brand of soap, cereal, or 
what-not, at exactly the same price 
—a price that represents a cash loss 
to each retailer on every unit 
passed across the counter. 

The chains do not say that they 
absorb the loss. After all, they 
must make a certain percentage of 
profit on every dollar of sales and 
of course the public pays in higher 
prices on other products. 


One Consumer Should Not 
Pay for Another’s Bargain 


The principle on which the in- 
telligent chain grocery sales man- 
ager works is that of giving the 
public low prices on all of its food 
needs, every day of the year. He 
believes that the consumer who is 
not buying X Soap should not be 
forced to pay more for a loaf of 
bread, or a bottle of milk, to make 
up for the bargain someone else is 
getting on X Soap. He believes 
that this is merely a form of “kid- 
ding the public’—or, perhaps we 
should say, “trying to!” 

As a matter of fact it is recog- 











nized that probably the greatest 
evil connected with grocery retail- 
ing today is the practice of running 
“cut price” special sales. It is a 
practice which cannot be justified 
to the public, and the only reason 
I have heard advanced for it by 
chains is that of self-defense. 


The Advent of Grocery 
“Football” 


Many years ago some mercha 
dising genius conceived the brilliant 
scheme of cutting the price on some 
one thing that nearly everyone pur- 
chased, figuring that he would 
thereby bring in all of the other 
fellow’s customers and _ conse- 
quently do all of the business. The 
original plan probably worked out 
splendidly for about fifteen min- 
utes, or until the competitor found 
out about it, met or cut under the 
price, and went the originator one 
better by cutting two items. 

Thus the grocery “football” came 
into being, to the detriment of the 
entire food retailing system, and 
the consuming public as well. 

The point today is this: No mat- 
ter where, or when, these prac- 
tices began, it is unquestionably a 
fact that they are now being main 
tained primarily as a result of 
strong support by certain producers 

and not as a part of the dis- 
tributor’s merchandising policy. A 
tremendous percentage of the mer 
chandise sold at “loss leader” prices 
is due to this type of “merchandis 
ing” policy originating with the 
producer. 

(Various manufacturers, I might 
interject, are today exercising real 
control over their merchandising 
They are thinking about a retail 
price; they are thinking about the 
distributor’s profit; and they are 
getting the good-will of distribu- 
tors, along with their own volum: 
and their own profit. But the pr: 
ducers of the lines mentioned—th« 
producers who are selling a ver 
large part of their entire output 
through the medium of blanket 
“deals”—are in another category. ) 

At the present time, the ideas o! 
chain sales promotion departments 
are much influenced by the decided 
coolness they feel toward certain 
lines of merchandise showing up on 
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their reports month after month 
with a gross profit of from 5 per 
cent to 15 per cent under their 
operating costs. 

Their sleep is shattered by night- 
mares of free deals, accompanied 
by required price cuts, and their 
days haunted by the problem of 
“what can we advance to offset 
these losses?” 

The result of this is that many 
manufacturers are definitely ex- 
changing the good-will of chain 
sales promotion departments for 
temporary price appeals to a notori- 
ously fickle public. Whether the 
bargain is a good one remains to 
be seen. 

Many of those who are entrusted 
with the responsibility of merchan- 
dising food, both in satisfactory 
volume and at a reasonable profit, 
will be found extremely receptive 
toward manufacturers who substi- 
tute for present unsound and de- 
structive policies, a platform of 
“fair profits for those who sell 
their merchandise for them.” 

Perhaps a sufficiently widespread 
tendency of this nature would lead 
chains to confine their efforts on 
their own brands to a minimum. 
But the very existence of such 
profit-killing policies is a_ fairly 
solemn warning to every distributor. 

For example, no chain can fail to 
note that the manufacturers who 
are most aggressive in attempting 
to “merchandise by deal” are in 
fields where, because of various 
factors, no formidable private or 
controlled brands have been de- 
veloped by distributors. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, 
that such policies were to be fol- 
lowed in every field where no con- 
trolled brands are found. Let us 
suppose, further, that there were 
no controlled brands in amy field. 
Where, then, would the distribu- 
tor’s profits be? 


Necessity Dictates 
These Brands 


The fact is that no distributor 
would feel at all secure without 
his backbone of controlled brands. 
Necessity, not whim, dictates these 
brands. 

Incidentally, we might note that 
the phrase “private brand” has 


largely lost its usefulness as an ex- 
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act term. Years ago, the private 
brand installed by a small retailer 
or a small wholesaler may have 
meant an inferior product. In some 
cases, under similar circumstances, 
it may still mean that. 

Yet the same words as now ap- 
plied to brands controlled by large 
chain organizations certainly have 
no such meaning. Absolutely im- 
partial tests have shown many 
chain-controlled brands to be as 
high, or higher, in quality than com- 
petitive producer- -controljed brands 
of goods. 


Pride in Private Brand 
No Factor Today 


Again, years ago, a private label 
slapped on by a small retailer or 
wholesaler might have been the ex- 
pression of a crude sort of per- 
sonal pride or ambition—rather 
than the reflection of any effort to 
meet customers’ quality-plus-price 
demands. Today, the same so-called 
“private” brand, sponsored by a 
large chain system, has no such 
genesis. With the investment of 
money necessary, no organization 
could afford to indulge pride or 
pique in this way. 

On every point of practical com- 
parison, the somewhat slip-shod and 
reckless private-branding of early 
days, or of very small distributors, 
is completely opposed to the con- 
trolled brand policies of large 
chains. The early private brand 
was often of doubtful quality; the 
modern controlled brand is of as- 
sured and tested quality. The early 
private brand was frequently a very 
slow mover despite its long mar- 
gin; the modern controlled brand 
often moves more rapidly than any 
competitive brand. 

The old private brand, when all 
costs were analyzed, was unprofit- 
able, sometimes very much so; the 
modern controlled brand, when all 
costs are analyzed, is profitable, 
and found to be very important 
both as a volume item and as the 
backbone of the chain’s profitable 
existence. 

Inadequate nomenclature encour- 
ages confused thinking. If brands, 
without reference to such tags as 
“private” and “nationally adver- 
tised” were reclassified on the basis 
of quality and value for the price, 
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new groupings would be found 
necessary. 

There still may be scattered 
through the country, individual re- 
tailers who have on their shelves 
antiquated “private label” merchan- 
dise lacking quality or uniformity, 
and priced uneconomically. 

The statements which any repu- 
table manufacturer of tested nation- 
ally advertised brands might make 
concerning this “private label 
stuff,” could be echoed at once by 
any large distributor of controlled 
quality brands. That distributor 
cannot be impressed, however, by 
the arguments which a manufac- 
turer might bring against a brand 
tested both in scientific laboratories 
and in thousands of kitchens, and 
found to be the equal, often the 
superior, of any other brand in its 
price range. 

Moreover, it is plain that no 
large distributor is going to the 
trouble and expense of developing 
his own brand in any field where 
sound merchandising practice pre- 
vails. We could easily name a 
good many lines on which no large 
grocery chain, for example, is mak- 
ing any effort to develop its own 
brands. 

The reasons? The manufac- 
turer’s policies are such that the 
chain selling his product has (1) a 
product of assured quality (2) an 
economic price based on mass pro- 
duction and efficient distributing 
methods (3) a merchandising policy 
which does not force profitless 


+ 


Esty Agency Appoints 
Space Buyers 


Cummings and John C. 
join the executive staff of 


Edwin H. 
Esty will 
William Esty & Company, New York 
advertising agency, which, as reported 
last week, has been appointed to direct 
the advertising of Camel cigarettes and 
Prince Albert smoking tobacco. Mr. 
Cummings will be newspaper space buyer 
and Mr. Esty, magazine space buyer. 
They have been associated with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company in similar 
capacities. 


Has Paper Account 
The Paterson Parchment Paper Com- 
pany, Passaic, N. J., has appointed 
Platt-Forbes, Inc., New York, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines, 
business papers and direct mail will 
used. 
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selling as a protective measure. 

Such a manufacturer is prob 
ably familiar with more than one 
phase of chain-store operation and 
is among those who are beginning 
to realize that chain-store merchan- 
dising is a great deal more than 
merely purchasing goods, waré 
housing them, trucking them t 
stores, and filling customers’ or 
ders. They are realizing that 
includes intelligent (and effective 
advertising and display programs 
as well as important promotio 
work within the chain’s own or 
ganization. 

No sales manager is going out o 
his way to include in his plans a 
line of merchandise that will pull 
his gross profit rate down below 
his operating expense. On the other 
hand, it might surprise certain 
manufacturers to know just how 
much a modern chain merchandis 
ing department can accomplish ii 
putting across a product that has 
attractive profit possibilities. 

In the opinion of this writer 
there is nothing available to manu- 
facturers so useful or important as 
the push that can be given to a 
product by a large chain sales de 
partment that knows how to mer 
chandise, advertise, display and cre 
ate real selling effort where th« 
real selling is done—in the stores 
The good-will and the services of 
that department are available to 
those manufacturers who are far- 
> a enough to take advantag¢ 
of it. 


+ 


Reincke-Ellis Agency Changes 
Name 

The name of the Reincke-Ellis Com 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, has 
been changed to Reincke-Ellis-Young 
green & Finn. This brings into tl 
firm name the names of two recent); 
added partners, Charles C. Younggree: 
and Joseph H. Finn, executive vice 
president and _ vice-president, respe« 
tively. Other principals are: A. B 
Reincke, president; and Wallace Mey« 
and C. C, Stevens, vice-presidents. 


Appoints Richardson, 
Alley & Richards 


The Pope and Cottle Company, R« 
vere, Mass., sectional buildings, has 
appointed the Richardson, Alley & 
Richards Company, New York, to direc: 
its advertising account. 
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= TYOUR MARKET 


mn and 

nine f 

; ee or 1 9 3 3 . 

ware 

. Mr. Manufacturer: 

at it 

ctive Are you looking for a market that 
a. will produce profitable sales econom- 
nor ically. . . . a market that will test the 
oe | sales ability of a new product? 

lans a ia , , ; : 

I pull “I soThe Indianapolis Radius with nearly 
— “x. { two million prospective customers will 
ertain provide that market for you. Indianap- 
a | ‘} olis completely dominates the Radius 
‘sh it fm? = and _ has 800 industries providing 
t has nt eae diversified incomes for your customers 
_— wy* in Indianapolis, 449 Wholesalers and 
nanu- 4,920 Retailers to provide outlets for 
= your products. Thirty-seven towns of 
to a * 

os de 1,000 population or over are located 
— outside of Indianapolis in the Radius. 


he 
hoe The Indianapolis News will carry your 


= message to the homes of your cus- 
. far- tomers in This Radius. .. . 97 per cent 
ntage of the total News circulation is home 
delivered. For 38 consecutive years, 
The Indianapolis News has led in 
anges advertising linage over any other 


i newspaper in Indiana. 


r, ha 


foune An aggressive advertising campaign 
in The Indianapolis News will pro- 
duce profitable sales for you, at One 
Low advertising cost. 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
New York, Dan A. Carroll, 110 E.42d St, Chicago, J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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All waste effort must be routed out of the 1933 sales-map. 
Pick markets of the Highest Potential, where advertising 
dollars can make an impression upon Actually Available 
Dollars.” Statement of Mr. Ward Canaday, president, 
United States Advertising Corporation. 





AGREE . . . for two years 
¢ have been saying “pick mar- 
ets of high potentiality and 
Pound Them” ... leave country 
bnes to nature lovers . . . get 
your salesmen into the cities 
there business is being done. 


ese cities are easily recog- 
izable by their records of re- 
ent sales successes for manufac- 
rers in widely diversified lines 

. and by the character of 
he newspapers in these cities 
hat have lent their fighting 
0-operation. 


n 14 such market-areas total- 
Ing 31,000,000 people, 27 of 


CALL THE 


RODNEY E. 


the Hearst newspapers, repre- 
sented by the Rodney E. Boone 
Organization, have notably con- 
tributed to many such succes: 2s 
. . . for example... 


A maker of ice-cream luxury- 
novelties was twice oversold in 
1932; an auto polish trebled its 
outlets and substantially in- 
creased sales; a maker of toilet 
soap sold 500,000 cakes within 
60 days in a “saturated” market. 


These, and many kindred suc- 
cesses, suggest the power of 
newspaper co-operation, force- 
fully applied in markets that are 
susceptible to impression .. . 


BOONE MAN 


BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
New York 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


Boston 
Rochester 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Detroit 
Atlanta 
Seattle 
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ALBERT AHRENS »* | 
PRESIDENT # REFRIGERAN A) 


Sa pears ‘ 
Oklahoma City Becomes The 
CAPITAL of REFRIGERANIA| 


LBERT AHRENS of Oklahoma City 

is the new President of Refrigerania, 

“elected” by winning the recent Monitor Top 

Election Campaign. Ahrens, Oklahoma dis- 

tributor for G.E. refrigerators, exceeded his 

quota by 130% to lead every other distributor 
in the country. 

And distributors of other makes of electric 
refrigerators have been doing things, too. 
Oklahoma ranked 12th in the U. S. and 2nd 
in the Southwest for the first nine months of 
this year in the fulfillment of the quota set by 
the National Electric Refrigeration Bureau. 

The aggressive sales tactics of the electric 
refrigeration industry are meeting with above- 
average success in Oklahoma today. ‘The 
Oklahoma City Market is an above-average 
market for ANY worthwhile product today. 
The Oklahoman and Times make the selling 
job easier, the sales cost lower. These news- 
papers, ALONE, and at half the milline cost, 
do a more thorough selling job than all 20 
other newspapers in this area combined. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman Radio Station WKY 
Representatives ——-E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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1847 Balloons 


1001.) One Price Only! ‘1001. 





=| HH Cases Boots, Shoes, Hats and Caps. 85 Cases Foreign and Domestic Dry Coeds, 
; FOR A. REED, OPPOSITE THE MARKET HOUSE, CHILLICOTHE, OHIO. 





OPPOSITE THE MARKET HOUSE. 


190 cons al Lindh af Peevign & Dee ie Conds, at rrerived dh sem opening st 100, which will be mtd ot 2° per cmt sivanee om cont, oe mimahe—cul & aee—eithering sursety He ame price 


i we THE FIRST TRAIN OF CARS COMING! st 


EAL GECESE: 


* hows ork Sah Drum $e Peon Orem Geek, Don Masent 


a 
\oleeenenialaleenta 


+ AP 
Hooks aed Eyes, and afl sort: of Venkee Notions, ot § 


No mare need be sumed at prewns, cxfice te any. chet at MN yon ene Sed every hind of Marchmndine. st prices thet will defy comperitin 


Th, Professor H. K. Nixon, of 
the School of Business, Colum- 

a University, goes first prize for 
ai overy of one of the early ex- 
amples of comic strip advertis- 
ing. The poster reproduced here 
is dated “Chillicothe, Ohio, 1847.” 

This advertisement differs from 
modern cartoon and comic strip 
advertisements in that it is strictly 
business. It is not intended to be 
funny, although it may bring a 
chuckle from the 1932 advertiser. 
The characters are all talking 
about the wonderful bargains ob- 
tainable at A. Reed’s store. 

+ 


Rosenfeld Has Own Business 
lian H. Rosenfeld, for thirteen years 
ember of the copy staff of Hanff- 
tzger, Inc., New York advertising 
cy, has established his own copy 

rvice with offices at 151 West 46th 
t, New York. 


pe Kentucky Joan 10 pe Tereds SP px Comments 


ee rte BO Nine 64 Bree Minton seers Bertie to 85 pm ogame, 
SADE matcing Hope Agree Chk OF oe Whe end Catered Sew, aoe Gloom 


Shoes, B56 beam Cigars, oxtre, 8 weqen-tends of Combs, Threads, Buttons, Tapes, Cords, 


A. REED. 
—S 


It will be noticed that Mr. Reed 
is holding a special sale of dry 
goods, according to the largest 
single line in the display. Yet in- 
cluded are 256 boxes of cigars. 
Perhaps some old-timer can ex- 
plain what the advertiser meant 
when he said, “And all sorts of 
Yankee notions, at New York 
prices.” For those advertisers in- 
terested in a novel way of empha- 
sizing price, there is this statement, 
“Which will be sold at 10 per cent 
advance on cost, & no mistake— 
call & see—adhering strictly to one 
price.” 

+ 

Hosiery Account to Grey 

The Mock, Judson and Voehringer 
Company, Long Island City, N. Y., 
Mojud and Marquisette hosiery, has ap- 
pointed The Grey Advertising Service, 
Inc., New York, to direct its advertising 
account. 





How to Make Certain That Sales 
Helps Are Used 


This Controlled Distribution Plan Gets Co-operation of Dealers and 
Jobbers and Their Salesmen 


By James Anspacher 


HE dealer-help distribution 

system used by the American 
Chain Company, Inc., for Weed 
tire chains does not secure 100 per 
cent usage—but it does safeguard 
every single piece sent out, and it 
makes more certain, by three times 
at least, the use of advertising 
matter that otherwise might be 
thrown out or misused. 

Sales promotion material is sold 
to dealers, jobbers, and—this is 
vital—jobbers’ salesmen. It is 
sold, but not paid for. Users have 
to order, though the ordering is 
made easy for them. 

The fact is kept in mind that 
about 20 per cent of the dealers 
do about 80 per cent of the busi- 
ness. It is figured that this 20 
per cent is made up of the live 
merchants. It is known that they 
can be made to see that point-of- 
sale matter is sales productive, 
that manufacturers’ sales ideas are 
generally workable ideas garnered 
from the four points of the com- 
pass where they have been suc- 
cessful. With this in mind and 
knowing that the lethargic 80 per 
cent will be productive of some 
converts, the following method is 
used : 

Three mailings just before the 
season breaks are made to prac- 
tically every Weed chain dealer in 
America. These mailings make a 
consecutive campaign and, so far 
as possible, they tie in with the 
national magazine and radio adver- 
tising effort. 

The form of this campaign may 
vary from year to year, but in 
general it follows this plan: The 
first piece is an announcement 
(sometimes with teaser copy) of 
the fact that Weed chains have a 
full line of sales helps. The an- 
nouncement suggests that the 
dealer look for the next piece in 
the campaign and stresses some 


form of the slogan, “Order Yours 
and Use Them.” 

The second piece is a large 
broadside with enough circus in 
it to insure good eye appeal. This 
Shows pictures of all the sales 
helps in large enough size to mean 
something—an important point. It 
carries a return card and puts 
pressure on having the card re- 
turned. 

The last piece is a reminder that 
the season is about to break; it 
suggests that dealers order if they 
haven’t done so. It is timed so 
that the material sent in answer 
to the card mentioned in the last 
paragraph arrives at the dealer's 
store about the time this third 
piece is received. Accordingly it 
stresses this thought heavily—“Use 
the Material You Have Ordered.” 

The procedure followed on re- 
ceipt of the return card is this: 
To the name on the card is mailed 
an assortment of the year’s sales 
helps with adequate pictures of 
the things that can’t be sent by 
mail, such as outside metal signs, 
selling racks. The dealer, on the 
card, is asked if he wants a win- 
dow display. The same things are 
sent to all, except for the omis- 
sion of the window display in 
proper cases. Other sales helps 
are shown by inclusion of one 
sample. 


Packing of the Assortment 
Given Careful Attention 


A good deal of attention is paid 
to the package in which this as- 
sortment is shipped. Not only 
must it be tough enough to with 
stand the rigors of mailing, but 
it must be arranged so the dealer 
can get at its contents with the 
greatest ease. A selling sheet is in- 
cluded stressing the “Use It” idea 

In this assortment is a card. 
It asks for imprint information 
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and in reality is an order blank 
for the material shown in the as- 
sortment. This is not a business 
repl y card, nor is the return card 
in the broadside. 

If the dealer really wants the 
stuf and will use it, he will send 
this second card back. If he hasn’t 
enough interest to do so, he at 
least has some material that he 
can use, and he doesn't feel 
slighted. 


Return of the Card Indicates 
a Live Dealer 


If he does send the card ao 
(paying his own postage), is 
pretty fair evidence that he ‘s a 
live dealer—he has had enough 
appreciation of the worth of the 
material to order twice. He is 
urged to mail this second card 
back by means of the selling sheet 
included in the assortment. (This 
selling sheet is also used, on oc- 
casion, as a means of pushing ar- 
ticles in the line on which extra 
pressure is being put at the time.) 

When the second order is re- 
ceived—and about 80 per cent or 
more come back—the name is 
checked against orders received 
from other sources, to be de- 
scribed in a moment. This pre- 
vents duplication. This check au- 
tomatically shows whether a dealer 
has received expensive and durable 
sales helps, such as selling racks, 
in the previous year. 

If so, he is sent a polite letter 
reminding him of the fact. This 
letter asks if he really has use for 
the second piece and gives another 
chance to push home the fact that 
sales helps cost real money. If he 
still wants it, he answers and gets 
it. 

In the meantime all jobbers 
have been sent every dealer mail- 
ing, and where jobbers’ salesmen’s 
names are available, so have they. 
Incidentally this job of gathering 
jobbers’ salesmen lists is a reve- 
lation. It shows that good jobbers 
are alive, beyond doubt, to the ef- 
fect than can be gained by proper 
elling of their men by manufac- 
turers, and that they are willing to 

» the limit for the proper plan. 

oo American chain sales- 

men are kept informed of what is 
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going on by receiving all these 
mailings. 

With the dealers’ mailing, of 
which the jobber receives a copy, 
goes a campaign of inexpensive 
letters consisting of from six to 
nine mailings over a period of 
about two months. This sells the 
jobber on the material, acquaints 
him with the system used, informs 
him of the interest stirred up 
among dealers, and asks him to 
get his salesmen busy. 

In the meantime, also, the job- 
bers’ salesmen have received these 
mailings and a campaign of their 
own, In the last few years, this 
has taken the form of a one-page 
house magazine, using the same 
name every year. This ties the 
whole thing up in the salesmen’s 
minds from season to season. 

This publication is semi-breezy. 
It is not preachy. It carries only 
about six or seven items per is- 
sue, none longer than a medium- 
sized paragraph. Sales stunts are 
briefly outlined, news of the 
dealer campaign is told, pressure is 
put on the idea that jobbers’ sales- 
men are to see that dealers send 
back the cards. 

Then—here is a vital point— 
each jobber is sent a supply of 
duplicates of the dealer mailing 
return card, so that he can get 
his dealers to order. This card is 
called a “Pledge Card.” The 
dealer in ordering automatically 
signs a pledge to use the material 
when he gets it. This doesn’t in- 
sure 100 per cent usage, but it 
helps. 


Jobber Initiative in 
Ordering Is Sought 


True to the main idea of the 
whole plan, jobbers are given op- 
portunity to order these pledge 
cards. They are solicited as part 
of the mail campaign to them, 
though pains are taken to see that 
each jobber has a supply whether 
he orders or not. All but a very 
small percentage order, thus al- 
most automatically signifying their 
tie-in with the plan. 

Any individual jobbers’ salesman 
who asks for pledge cards gets 
them. An _ increasing number 
every year do so. Some few sales- 
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men fill in the names of all their 
customers on these cards without 
having spoken to their dealers. 
This is readily spotted, since the 
cards usually come in one pack- 
age and a handwriting comparison 
tells the story. 

In this case a letter tells the 
salesman that the material is being 
sent, and he is asked to handle the 
matter differently in the future. A 
chance is offered here to sell the 
salesman on the value of point- 
of-sale matter, and an extra chance 
is offered to stress the point that 
the whole object of the plan is 
to have dealers order individually 
as per individual needs. 

The mailing with the return 
card generally gets a reply of 
about 4 per cent. Though not over- 
fancy and built with an eye to 
cost, no corners are cut in the 
preparation of this mailing at the 
expense of effect. Nearly 200,- 
000 pledge cards are printed and 
from 11,000 to 12,000 come back. 


+ 


Wiseman, Advertising 


Manager, Hudson Motors 

Mark Wiseman, partner in The Black- 
man Company, New York, it is reported, 
is now advertising manager of the Hud- 
son Motor Car Company, Detroit, Hud- 
son and Essex automobiles. Mr. Wise- 
man, who has been with The Blackman 
agency for a number of years and who 
was head of the copy department, was 
made a partner several years ago. 


James A. Worsham with 
Schnepp & Barnes 


James A. Worsham, formerly sectional 
sales manager of the Williams Oil-O- 
Matic Company, has joined Schnepp & 
Barnes, ringfield, Ill., as associate 
editor and ont manager of Progress 
Magazine, and the book publishing 
business of that company. 


Jordan with Hewitt 

The Foreign Language Field Service 
Corporation, New York, of which Wil- 
liam M. Hewitt is president, has started 
an export advertising division. It will 
be anler the direction of George Jordan, 
until recently president of Jordan Ad- 
vertising Abroad. 


Gets Insurance Account 
The Farmers & Traders Life Insur- 
ance Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has ap- 
inted Moser, Cotins & Brown, Inc., 
Yew York and Utica, N. Y., to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers and 
farm papers will be used. 
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They are not very expensive. 

A record is kept of dealers or- 
dering window displays and other 
large, expensive sales helps. 
Those ordering in successive years 
are placed on a special list, known 
as the “Live Dealers List.” This 
list receives at least one preten- 
tious mailing every year, sometimes 
more. Every effort possible is 
made to keep them in line. Un- 
doubtedly they are the people who 
sell the merchandise. Jobbers’ sales- 
men who send in many cards are 
also kept on a special list and the 
get special attention. 

If you feel that this plan in- 
volves a lot of detail work and 
special checking, remember that 
the checking costs a small et yn 
of what is wasted by uncontrolled 
distribution. The saving on par- 
cel postage alone may well pay 
for the additional clerical work. 
Surely the added assurance that 
much more material is used is well 
worth any trouble involved. 


+ 


Velmo Account to Calkins & 
Holden 


L. C. Chase & Company, Boston, have 
appointed Calkins & Holden, New York 
to direct the advertising of their Vel: 
and flat mohair upholstery fabrics, mo 
hair draperies, Seam-Loc carpets and 
rugs, leather cloth, automobile toppi 
raincoatings, Dreadnaut deck covering, 
roughwear materials, blankets and felt 


Now Collins, Miller & 
Hutchings 


The name of the Athens Engraving 
Company, Chicago, has been changed t 
Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. The 
change in name follows the recent as 
ciation with the firm of Harry E. Colli 
as president. Other principals are Milt 
Miller, treasurer, and Thomas D. Hut 
ings, secretary. 


Returns to Ruthrauff & Ryan 


W. Norman Graham, at one time wit! 
the Chicago office of Ruthrauff & Rya 
Inc., for a four-year period, and mor 
recently with Collins-Kirk, Inc., is agai 
associated with the Chicago staff 
Ruthrauff & Ryan. 


Detroit Studio for Underwood 

Underwood & Underwood, with adve 
tising illustration studios in New York 
and Chicago, have added a third stud 


at Detroit. Leonard M. Thompson wil! 
be manager, with Alfred D. Lighthall a 
resident photographer. 
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—. is bound to be of interest to a large population. 
e that 


is well But it is equally certain that in a region where people 
are fertilizing date palms, fumigating orange groves, 
and planting tomatoes for the January market, a pub- 
lication which tells how to feed cows in zero weather 
arouses little enthusiasm. 


The only farm publication in Southern California 
edited to meet local climatic conditions is Farm 
and Garden Magazine, which is published each week 
by the Los Angeles Times and furnished as one 
of the popular and exclusive supplements of the 
Sunday Times. 


Farm and Garden, which covers the whole range 
of commercial farming, horticulture, and home gar- 
dening, exemplifies The Times’ consistent policy of 
producing a newspaper to fit the field. Whether 
farming, motion pictures, or any other of Southern 
California’s varied interests, The Times hits the 
bull’s-eye with an informative and brilliantly written 
local feature. 


Los ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich.; 210 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Polk ranks 


True Story 
FIRST 


in current purchase of 


Vacuum Cleaners 














URRENT SPENDING POWER! 

That’s what advertisers want today. The 
Polk Census reveals a larger percentage of 
True Story readers buying Vacuum Cleaners 
‘“‘within one year’ than any other magazine 
group. Here are the figures—A summary of 
the four markets to which True Story sub- 
scribed — Fresno, Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Seattle as compiled for us by the William C. 
Keenan Company, Incorporated. 











Percentage Purchasing 
\Jagazine Vacuum Cleaners 
“within one year” 





TRUE STORY . 10.45 
Second Magazine ; ; ' . 8.68 
Third Magazine ; ‘ 8.50 
lourth Magazine ' : : ; ; 8.26 
Fifth Magazine : ; . ; ; .68 
Sixth Magazine ; : : ‘ : AT 
Seventh Magazine. ; , , : 40 
ighth Magazine , , ; ; 94 
Ninth Magazine ; , , : ; .93 
Tenth Magazine , ; .63 
Eleventh Magazine . . , ; : .60 
Twelfth Magazine. . ; : . 59 
Thirteenth Magazine . : ; ‘ ‘ 6.53 
Fourteenth Magazine : . , . 6.53 
Fifteenth Magazine . ; ‘ ' : 6.48 
Sixteenth Magazine . , ; ; ; 6.35 




















\ future advertisements we shall pre- HE reason True Story ranks so high 

om" a enn nd Soe” ie on current spending lies in True 
here True Story enjoys a lea rank- ee . - 

c tory enjoys = Story’s circulation method—85 % of our 

g. Send for the complete summary of 7 <img 

blk data as compiled for us by an im- total circulation is sold over the news- 

rtial, outside research organization. stand. Ability to buy is rechecked each 


tis summary includes not merely st- month by the repurchase of the mag- 
‘ted indexes but all indexes, giving 
oper weight to the important factor 


current spending. 
Net Paid Circulation 


Month Newsstand Total Sale 
1,606,790 1,878,430 
1,744,120 2,021,586 
1,655,000 1,933,805 
1,684,777 1,969,622 


UE STORY MAGAZINE—420 Lexington Ave., New York,N.Y. 


azine. 














Deadly Bromides That Make the 
Advertising Fall Flat 


Some Examples of Copy, Good and Bad, That Should Serve as Inspiration 
and Warning 


By H. M. Donovan 


Of Donovan-Armstrong 


VER the desk of every adver- 

tising copy writer in one ad- 
vertising agency is a card on which 
is printed, in 72-point Bodoni bold, 
two words: “Who Cares?” 

The purpose of this question is 
to prevent bromides—to insure, if 
possible, headlines that will appeal 
to the reader’s self-interest; text 
matter that will register with him 
instead of flowing through familiar 
grooves to forgetfulness; and a 
closing paragraph that will help to 
change desire to action. 

Many an advertisement starts 
with an almost startling headline, 
has a good first paragraph, and 
then slumps and slumps, until, like 
a cake when the housewife opens 
the oven too soon, it falls flat. Let 
us examine some closing para- 
graphs in current advertising. 

From a single issue of one busi- 
ness paper: 

Order from your jobber. 
supply you, write us. 


A good old standby, with a full 
beard. Used in exactly that way, 
or with slight variations, by five 
manufacturers in the one issue. 


If he cannot 


A catalogue with complete information 
will be mailed promptly on request. 


A half dozen manufacturers 
close with such an offer—but with- 
out a coupon! 


Don’t miss this opportunity. 
Many offers of merchandise are 
“opportunities” in advertis- 


ing copy. Instead of saying “Don't 
miss,” one manufacturer puts it: 


Don’t neglect this opportunity to add 
to your income. 


Quick action is wanted. As one 
advertiser puts it: 


Write 


Now is the time to investigate. 
us today. 
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A few pages farther along, other 
advertisers urge: 
Write today. 


Order your stock now. 
Send today. 


Of course, tomorrow or 
Thursday will not do! 

From a national weekly these 
hardy perennials are gleaned: 


next 


At better stores everywhere. 

At drug stores everywhere. 

Start today to use. 

At all drug stores. 

Write us for complete details. 

Your store has it or it will get it for y« 
Ask for it by name. 

Ask for details today. 

Write for folder. 

Use the coupon below for your free co; 
See them at once. 


Contrast the foregoing expensive 
use of white space for closing par 
agraphs with the following efficient 
use of space in the same publica- 
tions. 

From the business paper : 


No doubt you have already received 
this banner (to link your store with the 
biggest advertising smash in twenty cor 
secutive years ~ Edison Mazda lam; 
advertising). If not, ask your lamp sup 
plier for it. It is chockful of ideas t 
make sales and profits for you and t 
bring traffic into your store. 

$1,500 in prizes will be awarded to the 
dealers who best carry out the sugges 
tions. Ask him how you can win a share 

And don’t fail to put the banner u 
on your window and direct customers t 
your store and lamp counter. 


A wholesale house says modestly 
but effectively: 


We happen to have two very efficient 
propositions at the present time whic! 
will stimulate sales. You will probably 
find they can be adapted to your needs 
quite as well as anything you could make 
up yourself—and for a small fraction o/ 
the cost. 

_ If a Worthington representative is cal! 
ing on you, go over the matter with him 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
does not say in closing, “Write for 
catalog,” but does say: 
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\ may find it advisable to install 
Ya oor Closers on 10 days’ free trial. 
Few will want to be without this comfort 
and venience after they have actually 
enjo it. You can, of course, add a 
mo te charge for installation. 

Why not give this plan a fair trial? 


Saunders Norvell, president of 
the Remington Arms Company, 
writes his own advertising. He 
doesn't say “Don’t miss this op- 
portunity,” but he tells the trade 
that there is an opportunity, clos- 
ing with these words: 


The trend towards Kleanbore is some- 
1 very seller of ammunition must 
rech with. You may fight this trend, 
reate sales resistance, and lose custom- 
ers; you may take advantage of it, cut 
! uur inventory of slower-moving 

stock, decrease your investment, and in- 
rease your turnover and profits. 

I y no dealer needs any ammuni- 
tiot ther metallic or shot shells, except 
Kleanbore. The dealers who are making 
the st money are running Kleanbore 

You will be wise to follow them. 


The prosaic offer of a catalog is 
transformed into something inter- 
esting by the Master Lock Com- 
pan whose closing paragraph 


Ssavs 


The Master “Price-List” is a veritable 
storehouse of quick-reference information 
that can be turned into new business for 

1 Every adlock, bicycle lock, hasp, 
hasplock and ey blank is illustrated and 


lescribed in detail . . . as shown by the 
typi page above, “greatly reduced. . . 

You ild never dream that any line of 
padlocks so thoroughly meets every ordi- 


nary and special requirement. 


The average quality of business- 
paper copy has been improved 
greatly in the last few years, com- 
favorably in many cases 
with the best of national consumer 
advertising. But many business- 
paper advertisers cling to bromides 
that reflect the days when “Do it 
now” signs were on the desks of 
heir executives. 

In the national field there is no 
excuse for bromides. If some ad- 
vertisers can produce compelling 
closing paragraphs, the others can 
get them—if they will apply the 
“Who cares?” test before okaying 
the copy. Although the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. closes its display 
with the trite “At better stores 
everywhere,” it more than makes 
uP vith a closing sentence like 
this 
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And as long as its owner lives there 
is not another penny to pay, because of 
Sheaffer’s unconditional Lifetime guar- 
antee, si by the White Dot on the 
cap of the pen. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby end a 
page on prosaic canned peaches 
with these words: 


Peachy Ideas! . spread ginger 
wafers generously with whipped cream; 
cover cream with a second wafer; freeze 
till cream is firm; serve topped with 
chilled peach halves. 


International Silver doesn’t say 
“Ask your dealer” when it closes 
an advertisement of silverware, but 
it quotes Emily Post to this effect : 


Emily Post, author of “Etiquette,” 
says: “The Viande Knife is the perfect 
implement. It is so perfectly balanced 
and easy to cut with. It is the first 
‘modern’ object I have seen which really 
out-comforts old-fashion.” 


The advertising man may sus- 
pect that a good copy man said i 
for Emily, but he said it effec- 
tively! 

In advertising its new Flavor- 
Sealed Vegetable Soup, George A. 
Hormel & Co. do not close with a 
plea that you “Ask your grocer,” 
but leave this picture in the read- 
er’s mind: 

Add no water when you serve Hormel 
Vegetable Soup. Why? Because you 
know that the proper time to add water 
when you are preparing soup yourself, 
is when you are cooking down the soup 


stock, This is exactly what we do, and 
this is the secret of our matchless flavor. 


There is so much good, often, in 
even bad advertising, and so much 
bad even in good advertising—par- 
ticularly in closing paragraphs, that 
none of us has been free from the 
use of some bromides. But the 
“Who Cares?” test will eliminate 
them. 


Le Wald Appointed Buick 
Advertising Manager 


Curtis C. Le Wald, formerly with the 
Campbell- Ewald Company, Inc., has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Buick division of the General Motors 
Corporation. 


Reis with Rossiter 
Lawrence A. Reis, formerly copy chief 
of Littlehale-Burnham-Rossiter, _Inc., 
New York, has joined the staff of Ralph 
Rossiter, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as vice-president in charge of 
copy and plans. 
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vard-Holy Cross game at Can H 


{ __ It’s Perfect! 
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Winning coupon submitted by ' be 
George Huntington of Da ‘a 

Lee 








WEEKLY MAIL COUNT—1932 


October + & GF $1,470 
75,089 

126,841 

147,598 

Novembers . . «~~ ~~ 176,800 
12 . ° ‘ ° 143,433 

179,1$7 

145,762 


TOTAL 1,046,150 
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1e198% Wrong cus 


vedito a record gate in 1932 


e ACH fall our Sports staff revives the 98% Wrong 
Club. Coupons on the sports pages list fifteen football 
games happening next Saturday. Readers prognosticate 
scores. Almost infallible forecasters win prizes of tickets and 
transportation to the big games. Others are just members 
of the 98% Wrong Club. It’s good, clean fun for alumni, 


collegiates and football fans! This year 1,046,150 coupons 





came in—in eight weeks! Our largest response in the five 





year life of the 98% Wrong Club. If you sell something to 





men and want record response to your advertising— 





932 
51,470 | Consider this record of ours! 
75,089 
126,841 
= HE a NEWS 
176,800 
ae THE @ 
ped NEW YORK’'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
145,762 


——$——— 


046,150 Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Bldg., San Francisco - 220 E. 42ND St., N.Y. 


Productive Saturdays for Salesmen 


Tue Ricwarp A. Fotey ADVERTISING 
Acency, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you be good enough to send us a 
list of articles that have appeared in 
Printers’ Ink relative to Saturday 
demonstrations in grocery stores by com- 
pany salesmen? 

Tue Ricuarp A. Fotey 

Acency, Inc. 


ATURDAY demonstrations are 

a regular part of the duties of 
the salesmen for a number of com- 
panies in the food field. Saturday 
is the big food shopping day and 
the average grocer has no time to 
devote to listening to salesmen. 
This means that the salesman will 
waste a lot of time trying to see 
dealers and will get only a small 
part of the attention his line may 
deserve. 

On the other hand, the very fact 
that the average grocery store is 
congested on Saturdays, gives the 
salesman an excellent opportunity 
to put on an effective demonstra- 
tion. There are few dealers today 
who put the bars up against such 
work because most of them have 
seen demonstrations bring good 
profits. 

In working out a demonstration 
policy, the manufacturer must be 
certain that his salesmen are 
educated to be good demonstrators. 
He does not necessarily have to 
have a special school for this pur- 
pose but he can send juniors out 
with a senior to study the latter’s 
methods. 

In all cases the dealer should re- 
ceive the entire profit resulting 
from the sale. 

Care should be taken in arrang- 
ing a demonstration that it does not 
disrupt the general routine of the 
store. Compact demonstrating 
equipment should be used so that 


a 


ADVERTISING 


Loveland Enters Agency 


Field 


Loveland, 
Stanco, Inc., and 
more recently vice-president of the Elec- 
trographic Corporation, hz ms joined Soule, 


Edwin B. 
tising manager of 


formerly adver- 


Inc., New York ad- 
account execu- 


Feeley & Richmond, 
vertising agency, as an 
tive. 


+ 
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the sale will take up as smal! a 
space as possible. 

In choosing items for demonstra- 
tions, manufacturers with large 
lines pick two types of products: 
First, a new product which is just 
being introduced; and second 
product on which steady re 
business can be built. It is 
profitable for dealer or manufac- 
turer to build a high peak of 
for some product which will 
lapse into desuetude immediate] 
after the sale. 

The manufacturer should 
methods which make such a hulla- 
baloo that the attention of shop- 
pers is distracted from the purchase 
of the items they came in to buy 
The most successful demonstrators 
among salesmen are those who aré 
comparatively unobtrusive. They 
don’t make a great deal of noise 
but they are able to sell a sur- 
prisingly large amount of merchan- 
dise. 

Salesmen should use great care 
in picking the stores in which 
demonstrations are to be made 
They should be confined largely t 
Class A stores in which the maxi- 
mum number of people in a neigh- 
borhood can be reached. 

In arranging demonstrations in 
chain stores the manufacturer is 
likely to find himself hedged about 
by numerous regulations. Chains 
differ in their attitude toward 
demonstrators, some of them ex- 
ercising rigid supervision from the 
home office and others leaving the 
matter entirely up to store man 
agers. 

The result is that a number of 
companies concentrate their demon- 
strations largely with independent 
retailers, although effective work 
can be done in chains if the man- 
agement is behind the idea.—| ld 
PrinTERS’ INK. 

+ 
Baker to Direct American 


™ al 
Can Sales 
H. A. Baker, for fourteen years 

cago district sales manager of pa 
cans for the American Can Con 
has been made vice-president in <« 
of sales of that company. His 
quarters will be at New York. A 
Nugent succeeds Mr. Baker at Chi 
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Making the Copy Fit the Market 


Cyes CURTIS used to tell 
iis men who were writing copy 
for him to “follow that man in the 
brown hat,” that is if they wanted 
to talk the language that the man 
in that hat would understand. 

A fine example of copy specifi- 
cally designed to reach a certain 
market is illustrated in a recent 
advertisement of the Hotel St. 
Moritz which ran in The Pointer, 
monthly publication of the United 
States Military Academy at West 
Point. 

In seeking to secure business 
from the officers and particularly 
from the corps of cadets at West 
Point, this hotel first of all watched 
a certain type of reaction to copy 
used in other media. Therefore, in 
getting ready a piece of copy which 
would come out just before the 
Army-Notre Dame game, the ad- 
vertisement was first written in 
English and then translated into 
cadet lingo. 

\s many people know, cadets 
have a language particularly their 
own and their argot is almost un- 
intelligible to the average person. 

rhe original advertisement in 
regular English was translated for 
the advertiser by two or three 
cadets. In this way, thought the 
hotel and its agency, the copy 
would have a specific punch and 
appeal which could not be secured 
in any other way. 

When the copy came down from 
West Point starting off, “Say! ... 
all you snakes that want to give 
your drag a million dollar party 
ior the price of a few boodler 
tickets . . .!” it sounded almost 
too much like lingo to the people 
who were going to use it. Yet it 
ran as translated by the cadets and 
results exceeded the fondest ex- 
pectations of the advertiser. 

he advertisement reproduced ran 
in the issue of The Pointer for 
November 18 and caused comment 
and talk practically throughout the 
entire corps of 1,200 cadets. 

the results of this type of copy 
were evident on the night of the 
same when the hotel was practi- 
cally packed with cadets, including 





ORITZ 
Hon-the- 


Yy park 


HERE'S KAYDET 
PARADISE! 


Say! all you snakes that 
wont to give your drag (or some 
ather fellow's!) a million dollar 

purty for the price of o few boodler tickets ' 

And, we mean, o keen, de luxe, ritzy rocket 
at a swanky European place with the real dog 
drive in right on 59th Street, overlooking the 
whole gorgeous, dreamy, romantic, twinkling 
stretch of Central Pork Boy! 

Sophisticoted cuisine — which means mess thot 
debutontes will pipe. .served in “that Continental 
manner!” 

AND what music! Hop your soles away 
in the populor, spacious CONTINENTAL GRILL 
Heaven after Cullum! 

Then there's RUMPELMAYER’S, the supra 
ultra, international rendezvous! A cold max! 

For you hivey boys boning check book ... prices 
ore away down-— for everything — AND 


FOR KAYDETS ONLY 
No cover charge! 
Special Rates on Rooms! | 


HOTEL ST. MORITZ—it MAKES the dote! 


Dvecton 
s oncory tance | 
J 


Some of It May Be Greek to You But 
the Army Understood 








a number of special parties. 

This unusual adaptation of copy 
to a specific market shows again 
the advisability of special market 
studies and the preparation of copy 
directed at these specific markets, 
written from the inside in such a 
way as to produce a definite and 
positive reaction. 


Joins Atlanta Agency 
Charles A. Jenkins, Jr., has joined the 
art staff of the James A. Greene Adver- 
tising Agency, Atlanta. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 





in a Service that cannot be Standardized 





Banquet for 
18,109 Dogs 


MARKED “For A Good Dog” 
18,109 sample boxes of Milk-Bone 
were mailed in October to fond pet 
owners who snipped the coupon 
from newspaper advertisements. 
Small space and tested copy changed 
the cost per inquiry from dollars to 
dimes. Backing this and other ef- 





forts with well directed sales work, 
National Biscuit Company has given 
its first-rate dog food Milk-Bone 
(advt.) the greatest sales volume in 
its 18-year history. 


Something New 
in Pillows 


A BUFFALO bedding manufac- 
turer, Mr. E. J. Barcalo, invented a 
triangular pillow for his invalid 
mother, who found it difficult to 
find a comfortable position for sit- 
ting up in bed. This pillow proved 
so comfortable and useful that its 








maker wondered if there were not 
possibilities of a general demand for 
it. He came to us for help. 





We named it the Six-Way Pillow 
and introduced it in Adam, Meldrum 
& Anderson's department store in 
Buffalo, with a window display and 
some small newspaper space. It 
clicked. Soon it was necessary to 
make the pillow in colors suitable 
for living-room as well as bedroom. 





Merchandised by modest magazine 
advertising and direct mail, this 
pillow obtained distribution in about 
500 of the best department and fur- 
niture stores from New York to 
California. As a caller at our office 
commented: “It looks like a real de- 
pression buster.” 
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Ofua ef 
Joun GOLDEN. 
John Golden Theatre 
202 Waser 68rd Srecet 
New Yous 


—$—$_—__ Dear Bruce:- 

I wonder if you'd mind knowing that I think that-in 
that March of Time hour you have the greatest, most novel, most 
Gramatic and all round best show that has ever been broadcast, 


J 

_ wens From the first I have been listening to that act with 
and for admiring, open-mouthed awe. I have said frequently to the radio 
people and to the advertisers that this Time act is really the 
first true radio act that has ever been conceived. 


All of the others, from the nig-er acts to the lecturers 
or orchestras, have just as mich right in the theatres and halls but 
the Time act is the one true show born out of the radio medium. 


It's been so effectively done that for some time I had 
in mind trying to get in touch with the genius who presides over it, 
vaguely with the idea of getting that particular man to do some work 
for me in the theatre. 


It may be that the result is being brought about by a 
collaboration of corking minds. Sut however the trick is done, it's 





























@ peach. 
. This, I know, is a dreadful fan dlurd but I don't do 
r Pillow it often. 
[eldrum With warm personal regards, 
tore in Yours. 
“ Wr. Bruce Barton 
lay and Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue JACHr, 
ace. It New York City. PF 
sary to 
suitable 
droom. 
veces wane cos, Cathe atone, 
TURN TO THE RIGHT © LIGHTNIN © 4 WISE FOOLS © THE FIRST Year =6@ AaMe 6 6O@ IANKA) @ SPITE CORNEI 
TME SERPENTS @ SSVENTH \VEN @ WAGES for Orves . prcs @ THE WSDOM TOOTH @ TPO GIRLS WanTED 
four Waus @ MIGHT HOSTESS @ LETUS BEGAY @ SALT WATER @ THATS GRATITUDE @ AS HUSBANDS GO © «FTFR TOMORAOW 
PIDOLE ME THIS, Bx. 
The March of Time program is prepared by the editors of Time, the weekly news- 
magazine, with the assistance of BBDO, who direct and produce the program. 
cain | BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 
| : INCORPORATED 
1, this 
1 about . . 
. ADVERTISING 
nd fur- 
ork to . 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
r office 
‘eal de- CHICAGO: McCormick Building * BOSTON: 10 State Street * BUFFALO: Rand Building 


PITTSBURGH: Grant Building MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 








For Puzzled Husbands 


Westinghouse Refrigerator Christmas Campaign Gives 


Them a 


Gift Suggestion 


HE Christmas campaign of the 

refrigeration division of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company is designed to 
attract, as usual, as many potential 
purchasers as possible. 
Primarily, however, it 
will direct an appeal 
to the puzzled husband 
who needs a sugges- 
tion as to what to give 
his wife for a Christ- 
mas gift. 

Featured in the ad- 
vertising and the vari- 
ous display materials 
isa picture portraying 
a wife’s enthusiastic 
reaction to seeing a 
gleaming Westing- 
house refrigerator 
standing in her home 


husband. Two figures, 
one with arms thrown 
about her husband, 
and with a look of 
surprise and pleasure 
on her face, the other 
standing bewildered, yet content 
over the success which his gift 
has brought—these two figures tell 
the story. 

“Oh-h-h! you Darling” is the 
caption for this picture. 

Dealers have received a_port- 
folio telling the complete story of 
the Christmas campaign. The plan 
which the dealer is supposed to 
follow includes ten “Christmas 
Aids.” These are described in a 
sixteen-page book which is part of 
the portfolio including samples of 
the various folders, posters, news- 
paper mats, and so on. 

Here are some of the principal 
parts of the campaign, all of which 
are tied together with the “puzzled 
husband” theme: 


1. New liberal terms. 


“Liberal terms as low as $7 
down and $7 a month” are promi- 
nently featured in newspaper ad- 
vertisements. Also, these terms are 
boldly displayed in other advertis- 


Coun ta? 


ing and sales promotion literatu 

The company believes that this wi i 
be a powerful selling point which 
dealers will be able to use to 
profitable advantage in facing low- 


BEST OF ALL 
r j 


2cocecece 


LIBERAL 
er ae m CHRISTMAS 
as a gift from her TERMS 


The Theme of the Campaign Is Carried Out in the 
Window Display by Means of Large Cutouts 


price competition and “can’t afford 
it” resistance. 

. Magazine advertising. 

Full pages, carrying the story of 
the thrill of giving and receiving a 
Westinghouse. The “Oh-h-h! you 
Darling” picture is featured. 


3. Newspaper advertising. 


Three sizes, 900 lines, 450 lines 
and 150 lines, with three different 
advertisements, localize the cam- 
paign throughout the country. 

4. Window display. 

Life-size, life-like cutouts of 
“Oh-h-h! you Darling.” Done in 
full colors, with a Santa Claus 
piece for the top of the refrigera- 
tor, with an electric flasher to 
brighten him up and _ attract 
passers-by. A third panel carries 
text. 


5. Outdoor posters. 


The same illustration is promi 
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nently displayed. Posters are twenty- 
four-sheets in color. 


6. Direct-mail folder. 


[ake a Tip from Santa Claus” 
is on the outside, and inside the 
reader meets the husband and wife 
again, also the full line of refriger- 
ators with plenty of selling copy. 

Dealers are advised to mail these 
to husbands at their offices and fol- 
low them up with a salesman’s call. 


7. Canvasser’s book. 


[his is a giant book that has 
been in use during the fall cam- 
paien. For Christmas use, a spe- 
cial insert is provided, telling the 
practical gift story and emphasiz- 
ing the special terms. 

Printed in rotogravure are large 
photographs and brief text that 
take the prospect on a tour of a re- 
frigerator. Miniature photographic 
figures of the salesman and two 
prospects are shown examining the 
various points of the product. 
These figures stand on the top, look 
inside, go underneath and _ see 
everything. 


8. Presentation emblem. 


his is a miniature cutout of the 
refrigerator, enameled white. The 
door opens and reveals the gift 
message, already printed, ready to 
be signed by the giver and saying 
that the emblem represents a West- 
inghouse refrigerator which is “on 
the way.” The emblem is enclosed 
in a Christmas box, so that it can 
he attractively wrapped to resemble 
an actual gift. Use of this emblem 
December 24 and Christmas. 


+ 


rp _ 
l'ransferred by Thompson 
M. Palmer and R. B. Lewis, for- 
n with the Chicago office of the 
|. Walter Thompson Company, have 
I transferred to the San Francisco 
Mr. Palmer will continue in the 
division of the production depart- 
t. Mr. Lewis will have charge of 
traffic department, succeeding J. F. 
nion, who has been placed in charge 
the mechanical department. 


Men 


Conover to Cramer-Krasselt 
e Conover Company, Chicago, elec- 
dishwashers, has appointed the 

remer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, 
irect its advertising account, effec- 
January 1. 
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9. Salesman’s selling plan. 


A processed booklet explains the 
use of the various selling aids and 
tells how to get the most out of 
them. It gives suggestions for ap- 
proaching husbands on the gift 
idea. It tells how to get the wife’s 
co-operation. Instructs salesmen in 
use of special finance plan, presen- 
tation emblem, direct-mail material. 


0. Consumer films. 

Two new films have been pro- 
duced for use with prospective 
buyers. The first of these is, 
“Saves and Serves the Year 
’Round.” This sells the product 
on a cash-saving basis particularly. 
The second film is a story of win- 
ter conveniences, dramatically told 
under the title of, “Meet Mrs. 
Bower.” These two films are in- 
tended to help salesmen convince 
prospects that they should purchase 
now. 

11. Souvenirs. 

Special Westinghouse playing 
cards are recommended for obtain- 
ing the names of prospects from 
present users or from _ other 
sources. The cards are free from 
any advertising except the West- 
inghouse Circle W trade-mark and 
the dealer’s imprint on the box if 
desired. 

Dealers also may obtain a con- 
tract bridge table cover. 

x * * 


There are, in addition, a great 
many more sales promotion helps 
in the regular line which dealers 
are urged to use, although they are 
not especially prepared for the 
Christmas campaign. 

+ 


Bank of America Appoints 

The Bank of America, San Francisco, 
has appointed Chas. R. Stuart, Inc., 
Los Angeles, to direct its advertising ac- 
count, effective January 1. The Stuart 
agency has established a San Francisco 
office, located at 625 Market Street. 
Charles Levitt, formerly operating his 
own advertising business at Los Angeles, 
has joined the Stuart agency as man- 
ager of the Los Angeles office. 


Death of Edith Sampson 

Miss Edith Sampson, who conducted 
an advertising agency at Denver, died at 
that city recently, aged fifty-one. She 
was at one time with the Fairchild Pub- 
lications. 
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FIRST IN RETAIL ADVERTISING 


Curtis-Martin Newspapers, during the first » 
months of 1932, published 2,263,970 more lines , 
local retail advertising than all other Philadelphj 


* 


newspapers combined! 





FIRST IN GENERAL, AUTOMOTIVE 
AND FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
Curtis-Martin Newspapers, during the first 1 


months of 1932, published 767,282 more lines of ge 


eral, automotive and financial advertising than 


* 


other Philadelphia newspapers combined! 





FIRST IN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Curtis-Martin Newspapers, during the first t¢ 
months of 1932, published 1,190,046 more lines 
classified advertising than all other Philadelphi 


newspapers combined! 

















CURTIS-MARTIN NEWSPAPERS, INC. . 


PUBLIC e24e23 LEDGER|T) 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
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HIS leadership is the result of the 
growing realization on the part of 
all classes of advertisers that in order 
to adequately cover the Philadel- 
phia market it is necessary to reach 
and influence the great suburban 
population, as well as city dwellers. 
Because Curtis-Martin Newspapers 


provide greater coverage in the sub- 
urbs as well as in the city than do 
all other Philadelphia newspapers 
combined they are the only logical 
means of adequately developing sales 
in every part of the Philadelphia 


market. 





























DEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


JERI Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


MORNING SUNDAY 








Even a Collection Letter, It Seems, 


Can Have News Value 





This Series Is Built on Current Economic Conditions and Capitalizes 


Them 
OLLECTION letters in general 
do not capitalize on current 


events. This fact is surprising, in 
a measure, considering the unusual 
success that a number of com- 
panies have had with timely letters. 
A series of letters inaugurated 
recently by the Brown Shce Com- 
rany is notable for two things: 
lirst, its use of a timely subject 
as a backbone, and, second, the way 
that this idea is threaded through 
the entire series of five letters. 
The second point is one of inter- 
est in that there is considerable 
disagreement among _—_ men on 
the question, “Should a series of 
collection letters hy ‘serial’ ?” 
Many successful writers of collec- 


tion letters believe that each one 
should be individual while others, 
equally successful, try to get a 


thread of an idea which will carry 
through from the first to the last 
letter. 

For this latter class the Brown 
series will hold unusual interest. 

The first letter in the series sets 
the keynote without making a very 
direct bid for remittances. It has 
its headline in large type, the head- 
line being one end of the thread 
that holds the five letters together. 

Here is the first letter 


SLOW MOVEMENT OF MONEY. 
ISN’T THAT RESPONSIBLE TO" A 
GREAT EXTENT FOR THE CONDI- 
TION OF BUSINESS TODAY? 
Roger Babson says:— 

“The great difference between brisk 
and dull business conditions is the rate 
at which money changes hands. One 
dollar used twice develops the same 
amount of business as two dollars used 
once. If we want a healthy, strong busi- 
ness we must do what we can to keep 
money in circulation.’ 

Let’s start a a aign to loosen up 
money and credit. e like to keep our 
money active so we can buy new mate- 
rials right, make more shoes, keep men at 
work and extend credit to others. 

It will work. 


The second letter gets right down 
to business with a direct bid for a 
remittance. Note the suggestion in 
the first paragraph that the dealer 





Profitably 


who will start an active campaign 
of his own to hasten collections 
will soon be in a position to do 
some real work in cleaning up past 
due accounts that are held against 
him by some of the men who sup- 
ply him with merchandise. 


Your reaction to the campaign sug 
gested in our late letter for the loosen 
ing of money and credit hasn’t shown it- 
self as yet, but we are still betting on 
you. Perhaps you are starting just such 
a campaign in your business—if so, the 
result will reflect itself soon in our 
count. 

We are told if checks were mailed next 
Tuesday for only 20 per cent of unpaid 
bills over ten days old, the potential buy 
ing power of the country would be in- 
creased one billion dollars by next Thurs- 
day night. Is there any quicker way t 
speed up business? 

A current statement of your accour 
attached. Let's hear from you, please 


The third letter in the series 
harps on the same motif as the 
preceding two and makes an ideal 
follow-up. 


The campaign we started a few weeks 
ago to loosen up money and credit withir 
our own circle of friends has certainly 
started something. 

The power of 


suggestion is indeed 


amazing. Why, we are meeting 
just the best kind of co-operation al 
down the line and I'll bet where this 


campaign is spreading, sales and collec 
tions are improving. It’s a simple th 
but mighty powerful. 

The trouble has been that delayed pay- 
ments have frightened credit grantors 
have injured credit and have discoureg¢ 
those who would and do put their money 
and energy into making business better 

felp us keep our money active 
keeping your account to a current basis 
as suggested by our several recent let- 
ters. We will use it and our energic 
serving you and the nation better. ( 
along on the road to better business 

Statement of account is attached 


The fourth letter is the longest 
of the series but because of its un- 
usual angle is worth quoting in 
full. By this time it is obvious 
how the basic idea of the series has 
developed and how capable it is o! 
variations on the original theme. 

In this fact is the secret of the 
success of the “serial” series. A 
basic serial idea is all right but if 
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not varied in its application 


ere can be only one reason why 
account remains unpaid at this late 
It is because you haven’t found it 
nient to pay. Right at this point 
is, no doubt, running through your 
the thought that if you could bor- 
ome money through your local bank 
iquidation of this and other duc 
ints would be a simple matter. 
defense of banking institutions, may 
t say the criticism directed at them 
ast few years because of their ap- 
t unwillingness to loan money as 
as heretofore is somewhat un- 
ied. We rather suspect that our 
nt condition is a result of a too 
| attitude on the part of the banks 
fore. As a result, credit has been 
badly over extended. Now we are 
e process of deflating that badly 
loaded commodity. We are liquidat- 


am sure when money tied up in 
s inventories, excess accounts re- 
ible, over-loaded expense budgets and 
non-productive investments, has 
released and made available for the 
pment of sound investments, the 
s and other financial institutions will 
gly lend their support to construc- 
rebuilding. So we say that banking 
ing a constructive job by denying 
s for the support of continued in- 
ncies in business. 
t’s all squeeze out the last lazy, 
productive dollar from our business 
make what money we actually need 
100 per cent job. 
account is attached. 


Letter number five really ties up 
series in a bundle. It follows: 


+ 


New Account to Mosse 


lhe Horton Manufacturing Company, 
tol, Conn., fishing tackle and golf 
has appointed Rudolf Mosse, 
New York, to direct its advertis- 
iccount. 


Appoints Zinn & Meyer 
ntemporary Literary Publications, 
New York, has appointed Zinn & 

er, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
tising account. 


apoo to Atherton & Currier 


1¢ Vapoo Products Company, New 
k, rug shampoo, has appointed Ather- 

& Currier, Inc., of that city, to direct 
dvertising account. 


Enters Agency Field 


‘he American Letter Company, Los 
geles, of which Earl R. Obern is 
ident, has expanded its activity and 


yw a general advertising agency. 
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We talked about the attitude of the 

yanks in our last letter to you. We hope 
you share our views. Of course, poor 
banking is like any other poor business 
operation—it doesn’t pay, and the. in- 
efficient banks must go. Good banking 
lends support to good business. Bank 
credit is available to businesses that are 
operated efficiently; where proper rela- 
tions exist—namely, inventories to sales, 
expenses to markup, indebtedness to 
sales and expenses to sales. 

Level out these peaks and valleys of 
business and the bulging tide of money 
now available for constructive rebuilding 
will break loose and result in a healthy, 
normal, profitable volume for all of us. 

Statement of your account is attached 


A result of choosing a timely 
and important theme is that this 
series of letters is compact in its 
interest and effective in the long 
run. It is sympathetic in tone be- 
cause it demonstrates the company’s 
belief that the dealer’s problems 
are the general problems of our 
whole economic system today. It 
is co-operative in nature because 
of its interesting suggestions that 
dealers follow through in their own 
efforts to loosen up the money that 
is owed to them. 

Finally, the series is valuable in 
demonstrating that even a basic 
economic problem can be made the 
foundation for an interesting, ef- 
fective and timely series of collec: 
tion letters and can supply a “new 
angle. 


+ 


Joins Sport Publication 


Lester L. Earll has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of International Sports 
in News and Pictures, New York. He 
was formerly with the New York Times 
and the Fairchild Publications. 


Gets Toy Model Account 


The Bildon Company, Oak Park, III, 
toy models, has appointed Hurja- Johnson: 
Huwen, Inc., Chicago agency, to handle 
its account. Boys’ magazines will be used. 


Appoints Stockman 


_The_ Rich Art Color Company, Inc., 
New York, has appointed the A. M. 
Stockman Advertising Agency, of that 


city, to direct its advertising account. 


New Business 


Carlyle E. Anderson has started an 
advertising business under his own name 
at Henning, Minn., specializing in direct- 
mail and radio advertising. 
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We've got two automobiles, 
two tractors, an individual electric 


plant, a truck, a power spr ayer, 


two hus 


ky children, own our Own 


home, and our own business just 
a few minutes away from yours’ 





Meer A TYPICAL Country 


Gentleman couple. A business man 


—and his wife. 

Every day they must make deci- 
sions. His problems deal with raw 
materials, the goods he produces, 
costs and marketing. 

Her problems are those of a busy, 
progressive wife and mother, pur- 
chasing agent and general manager 
of a family accustomed to the good 
things of life. Their family never 
lacks comfortable living. He knows 
how to operate—so does she. 


Of the 1,700,000 Country Gen- 


tleman families, 70% own homes, 


86% own automobiles. This is far 
higher than any national average. 
The Country Gentleman com- 
mands in a remarkably exclusive 
fashion the eager interest and loy- 
alty of millions of people in such 
families. It has a place no other 
magazine or group of magazines 
can fill. It brings advance news of 
discovery, development and 
trends in the husband's business, 
leadership in fiction and in articles 
of manifold interest to women. 
What is said in The Cownir) 
Gentleman’s editorial pages is 4 


subject of dinner-table, arm-chait 
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‘his is far 


PLACES UNDER i000 





average. 
an com- 


exclusive : f . 
and market-place discussion. What 
and loy- a 
" [is said in its advertising pages has 
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a determining influence on what is 4 i 








10. other : sa . 
sold in the nearby trading centers. business originates. Your business 
lagazines seit ° cnOr . 

: These 1,700,000 families are a needs this 40% of sales potential, 


news of : : E 5 ’ 
dominating influence in a market this year, and every year. Advertise 
>nt and me , 7 7 ™ 
where 40% of the nation’s retail in The Country Gentleman. 
business, 
n articles 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
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Country) FFAMILY COUNSELOR TO MORE THAN 5,900,000 PEOPLE 
res is a KEY TO 40% OF NATIONAL SALES POTENTIAL 
yes Is 
nen The Curtis Publishing Company 
rm-Chalt B Philadelphia + Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Detroit * New York + San Francisco 


The Tourist 


PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Our sales manager recently returned 
from a swing through our trading terri- 
tory which brought him as far West as 
Denver. Much of his traveling was done 
by motor in company with our district 
representatives who, in a number of in- 
stances, recommended that overnight 
stops be made at tourist camps. 

From what he has told me, it would 
seem that not only are guests accom- 
modated but that, in a number of in- 
stances, the camps are outlets for prod- 
ucts sold in stores operated in 
conjunction with the camps. 

I would welcome any particulars you 
might be able to send me concerning 
the prospects of these camps as factors 
in distribution. 


P until recently there was little 

information available with re- 
lation to the business of catering 
solely to motoring tourists. The 
intensive development of this busi- 
ness, however, has come under the 
eyes of the larger oil and gasoline 
companies which have been quick 
to see the sales possibilities they 
represent. 

The Continental Oil Company, in 
particular, has made a compre- 
hensive survey of the market which 
emphasized the fact that camping 
grounds, through competition and 
the desire to attract more patronage 
through better accommodations, are 
giving way to development of cot- 
tage camps. These cottages usually 
are complete housing units. They 
are located at strategic points on 
important highways where motor- 
ists would be most inclined to stop. 

As observed by the sales man- 
ager of the company which seeks 
information on the growth of this 
movement, cottage camps are at- 


+ 


Agate with Einson-Freeman 
C. C. Agate, formerly assistant man- 
aging director of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and, more recently, 
with Carl Percy, Inc., New York, has 
ae the Einson-Freeman Company, 
Yew York, as an account executive. He 
was at one time advertising manager of 
the Manhattan Electric Supply Company, 
New York. 


Appoints Ayer 
The Western Clock Company, 


LaSalle, 
Ill., has appointed N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc. , to direct its foreign advertising. 


Camp Market 


tracting the patronage of numbe 
of commercial travelers who, 
cause of curtailed expense accou 
seek accommodations at low co 
There are, according to a 
cently completed survey, al 
10,000 of these cottage cam 
operating with units of six or n 
cottages. They are divided .as 
lows: Pacific Northwest and’Nor 
Plains section, 1,540; Pacific South- 
west, 1,392; Rocky Mountain ; 
Central Plains, 1,529; Séuth and 
Southeast, 1,658; North Central, 
2,492; East and Northeast, 1,559 
Rates run from 50 cents to, in 
some cases, as high as $5 -with st 
and $2 as the most popular pric 
Another study of 12,500 estab- 
lishments, averaging twelve cot- 
tages each, revealed an estimated 
total of 150,000 cottages. In addi- 
tion, many are operated in con- 
junction with main buildings whose 
sleeping accommodations bring the 
total up to 450,000 beds. The aver- 
age valuation of these cottage en- 
terprises runs in the neighborhood 
of $20,000 
Building of additional cottages 
and property improvement offer op- 
portunities for manufacturers of 
plumbing, restaurant, automotive, 
beverage, furniture, floor cover- 
ings and paint equipment. ° 
majority of the cottages 
operated on a year-round basis, 
with 8,750, out of a total of 12,500, 
handling groceries. As would 
urally be expected, most of 
camps are operated in conjunctio1 
with filling stations, a_ total 
9,375 selling gasoline and oil 
[Ed. Printers’ INK 


+ + 


General Foods. Advances Frye 

Howard O. Frye, formerly an ass 
ate advertising manager of the Ger 
Foods Corporation, New York, has | 
placed in charge of bulk coffee sales 
and advertising. He was advertising 
manager of Walter Baker & Company 
before its acquisition by General Food 
in 1927. 


New Rit Agency 
The Rit Products Company, Chic 
has appointed H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Company, that city, to handle the ad 
tising of Rit tints and dyes. 
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Salesmen Are Making More Calls 
This Year 


This Purchasing Agent’s Statistics Show That the Average Number of 
Solicitations Has Been Well Maintained During Depression 


By H. A. Russell 


Purchasing Agent, A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd 


“VEN with the decline in busi- 

ness volume, there does not 
seem to exist the usual tendency 
for falling off in the number of 
salesmen calling at this office. It 
is true that during the last two 
years our manufactured lines to 
some extent have changed, but we 
are buying practically the same 
materials and supplies as hereto- 
iore. 

In the past, we have noted that 
when business conditions were fair 
there was a tendency for the num- 
ber of salesmen’s calls to increase. 
When conditions were better than 
fair, there would be a decline in 
the number of salesmen calling. 
This was accounted for by the 
tendency to send more orders 
through the mail rather than to 
wait for the salesmen to call, and 
which would result in some of the 
salesmen being held at the plant or 
office to help out with other work. 

When business conditions were 
poor or bad, there was also a 
tendency for the number of calls 
to decline. However, that is not 
the condition now, at least so far 
as this office is concerned, and the 
number of salesmen making calls 
here during the first four months 
of this year was higher than the 
average for the corresponding peri- 
od of the last six years. - 

We started in 1926 keeping a 
record of salesmen’s calls, classi- 
fied as to certain products and 
lines, and by months. The totals 
- yr the various years are as fol- 
ows: 


pptnpetated by special permission from 
Iron Age. 


Or a total of 16,570 calls in six 
years. If we divide this total by 
the seventy-two months, in these 
six years, we find that there was 
an average of 230 calls per month. 

The record for this year indi- 
cates the number of calls for the 
first four months was as follows: 


January 
February ag 


Or a monthly average of 265. By 
referring to our records for the 
corresponding four months, for the 
six previous years, we find the fol- 
lowing averages : 


With the exception of 1928, this 
year (1932) started out with a 
higher average, even though the 
salesmen were sending in fewer 
orders, or that is the impression I 
received from those who talked 
frankly to me. 

We do not have daily records of 
calls previous to the first of the 
present year, as all of the forms on 
which we accumulated the total of 
the monthly calls were destroyed 
and the totals by months retained. 
However, we do have the records 
of daily calls from the beginning 
of this year, but in the following 
tabulation, I am dropping the 
month of January, not because this 
month was any different from 
February, March and April, as the 
total calls for January were 263, 
but because Feb. 1 was on a Mon- 
day, and April 30 on a Saturday, in 
other words, completing the thir- 
teen weeks. 

I give the daily record of sales- 
men’s calls below for the above 
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period; namely, Feb. 1 to April 30, 
1932, inclusive : 
Wed. 


Mon. Tues. Thurs. Fri. 


6 10 


6 
14 


102 «188163 

We have very few salesmen 
callers on Saturday mornings, only 
by appointment. The great ma- 
jority of out-of-town salesmen 
leave for their homes on Friday 
evening, and the local salesmen are 
usually busy in the stores and of- 
fices of the firms they represent. 

So far we have considered only 
the first four months of 1932. For 
the months of May, June, July and 
August, the following table will 
show a comparison of salesmen’s 
calls with the same months in the 
years 1926-1931: 


May June July August 
1926 ....230 200 211 203 
1927 ....212 267 194 245 
7 ee 260 212 
3939 ....a00 5 248 
1930 ....250 172 
1931 ....219 166 
1932 | 215 


The averages for these four 
months, in each of the seven years 
listed, are as follows: 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 . 
1931 
1932 


on kK uit 
AUUMAeO— 


NNN td &\ fo 


The total number of calls for 
this year so far, that is up to 
Sept. 1, is 1,880 and this compares 
with 1,780 in 1931. 

A salesman today is of vital im- 
portance to his firm, because of the 
future benefits to be derived from 
his regular contact with customers 
or prospective customers. Now is 
the time to start the groundwork 
for future sales. There are very 
few firms today that are not work- 
ing under some kind of a handicap, 


INK Dec. 8, 1932 
or collection of handicaps, and 
helpful service now means more 
than under normal, or closer to 
normal, conditions. 

Every order seems to require 
extra quick service. Stocks are 
low or mismatched. Quotations 
are made on customers’ inquiries in 
a rush. 

The placing of the actual order 
may be delayed weeks and months, 
but when finally placed is a rush 
order. All along the line special 
service is asked, and usually se- 
cured. It is a procedure that has 
a tendency to increase costs, and 
requires extra precaution to avoid 
errors. 

Specifications are more technical 
than in the past, and the buyer 
more frequently calls on the sales- 
man or his firm for additional 
specific details, greater information 
as to the adaptability of the prod- 
uct for the ultimate user. 

The cost of selling today is un- 
doubtedly excessive in many lines, 
but some of this extra expense can 
be looked upon as holding the 
good-will of the customer and re- 
taining him as a customer. 

I know that there are many 
salesmen who formerly called, that 
have not been in this office during 
the past few months. A _ large 
proportion of those calling seem 
to be new men on this territory, 
Others are dropping in more fre- 
quently than in previous years. 

I believe that more calls are 
made in each city and town because 
even small orders are welcomed 
today, not only by the salesman 
but by the firm he represents. 

And once a customer has been 
secured, even if the initial order is 
only a small one, there is a much 
better future opportunity for the 
salesman when larger orders are 
in the offing. 


Utilities Appoint 
B. B. D. & O. 


The New York Edison Company, 
United Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, Brooklyn Edison Company and the 
New York and Queens Electric Light 
and Power Company, all affiliated with 
the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, have appointed Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., to direct their 
advertising accounts. This appointment 
does not affect the company’s gas ad- 
vertising. 
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DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES OF LOUISVILLE 


K INGHAM TRAILERS 


“A Load Behind Is a Trip Ahead” 








EE ve ee oS eT 


MONROE © } 








2 


N 1926 the Kingham Trailer Company, one of 

the four largest concerns in this field, moved 
to Louisville because of the central location and 
exceptional shipping facilities offered by this 
city. This company is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of trailers, a com- 
plete line of ribbed 
steel open and closed 
van bodies, refrigera- 
tor bodies, winches and 
convertible tops for 
trucks and trailers, and 
they enjoy distribution 
throughout this nation and in 
many foreign countries. 











Operating on 24 hours a day, 
this is one of the important 

Greater Louisville ard 4 - : “ 
its rich. diversified mar- plants in Louisville which con- 
can be effectively tribute to the industrial stabil- 


reached at aoe ew co ity of this section. 


dium— 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc, -:— Audit Bureau ef Circulations 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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“HE MAKES 30% MORE SALES 
ANY OTHER MEMBER OF OUR § 


“I like the way Richards sells. I find our other salesme 
tips from him. He knows his merchandise and what's} 

He drives home every sales point: the prestige of the m 
store’s responsibility...and the fact that the product 
tested and approved by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INS 

ask him how that Good Housekeeping Guaranty makes 3 


*We invite any manufacturer 
of a product designed for the 
modern woman to inquire of 
any store executive or salesman 
as to the selling power of the 
Good Housekeeping Guaranty. 
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PRE, 


OUSEKEEPING 


Everywoman’s Magazine 
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Chore 


Wumnetotar and Dakota 
Faumano fave 15% more 


Tue farm market for food products now rep- 
resents the most favorable buying power to 
be found. More than 90% of Northwestern 
farmers trade eggs for groceries, and their eggs 
are of greater value this year than last by 15%. 
Eggs are now taking command of food sales, 
and will rule supreme from the middle of De- 
cember until the middle of July. 

While Mrs. Town Housewife is forced to cut 
her grocery bills in line with salary reductions, 
Mrs. Farm Housewife finds her grocery buying 
power (eggs) increased by 15%. 


\ 


Remember there are as many homes on farms 
as in all cities and towns combined in the 
Northwest. Farm homes comprise the larg- 
est residential district. 


o 
Wath, ALD om ior our complete summary of 


survey on use of eggs as money in food and general 
stores. 


WY 


THE ER 


Wate Publannamg Co saa ek pa 


Faron Stitk<Gome 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Chicago 


New York Ean WN 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc. Ba Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc 
OM 


250 Park Avenue a. Daily News Building 
Nee . 





Stamps, Flags, Uncle Sam, Money 
and the Advertiser 


A General Legal Roundup of Restrictions and Customs Governing 
Reproduction of Insignia and So on in Advertising 


By Boyd L. Bailey 


Of the New York Bar 


[° it illegal to boast in an adver- 
tisement of a sale to Uncle 

Sar nf 

Is there anything to forbid an 
advertisement which contains a 
photograph of the White House, 
a stamped letter or a dollar bill or 
the Confederate flag? 

Is there any way of mentioning 
the Bureau of Standards in con- 
nection with the advertised prod- 
uct without getting into trouble? 

Generally speaking, to what ex- 
tent may the advertiser boast of 
approval by, or some connection 
with, the Federal Government or 
its departments and bureaus or 
corporations of great public inter- 
est such as the Red Cross or the 
American Legion? And to what 
extent may the advertiser use pic- 
tures of national emblems, public 
buildings, soldiers on parade—to 
mention a few things—merely for 
their attention or decorative value? 

The subject under discussion 
falls easily and logically into two 
parts: (1) There are certain 
things that cannot be used in ad- 
vertisements for any purpose. A 
well-known example is a photo- 
graph of a dollar bill. (2) There 
are certain things which may be 
used—but under restriction. Such, 
for example, would be a picture of 
the President, or the name of a 
Government bureau. 

_W hat are the things that may 

t_be used in advertising at all? 

ion ensigns, coats-of-arms, 
shields, seals of State: There are 
statutes in more than forty-five 
pace prohibiting the use of the 

‘nited States flag in advertising. 
Some also prohibit the use of seals 
of State, coats-of-arms, ensigns 
and shields and simulations thereof. 

An exhaustive résumé of the 
“flag statutes” would be out of 
date in January or February, when 


many of the legislatures convene. 
The present tendency is to adopt 
the Uniform Act (now enacted by 
eleven States) so that the law will 
be the same in each State. This 
act prohibits the use in advertis- 
ing of the United States’ and the 
enacting State’s “flag, standard, 
color, ensign, or shield,” and, as 
do many other statutes, prohibits 
the defacing of the “flag, standard, 
color, ensign, or shield” with any 
advertisement. 


A General Rule for 
Keeping Out of Trouble 


A general rule may be laid down 
which will keep the advertiser out 
of trouble now and, judging from 
the present tendencies of the law, 
for a long time to come: In ad- 
vertising do not use a reproduc- 
tion or simulation of any flag, 
color, ensign, shield, Great Seal, 
or coat-of-arms of any State or of 
the United States. And, if your 
advertisement may appear in Ala- 
bama or Mississippi, do not use a 
reproduction of the Confederate 
flag. (Possibly the Alabama and 
Mississippi statutes are unconsti- 
tutional, but litigation is expen- 
sive.) 

Many State shields, great seals 
and coats-of-arms are available for 
use in advertising merely as orna- 
ments or decorations, but up-to- 
date legal advice on the particular 
emblem in mind should be ob- 
tained. 

There is no Federal flag statute 
effective throughout the United 
States. Title Sec. 3 of the 
United States Code, however, for- 
bids the use of the “flag, standard, 
colors or ensign of the United 
States of America” in advertising 
“within the District of Columbia.” 

But how about the use of seals, 
flags, ensigns, etc., as trade-marks 
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or as constituent parts of trade- 
marks? It is obvious that the use 
of those marks which may not be 
advertised is inadvisable. Further- 
more, no trade-mark may be regis- 
tered with the Federal Government 
if it “consists of or comprises the 
flag or coat-of-arms or other in- 
signia of the United States or any 
simulation thereof, or of any State 
or municipality or of any foreign 
nation * * *.” Thus, the trade- 
mark statute is broader than the 
flag statutes because it includes 
foreign and municipal emblems in 
its reservations. 

The above-mentioned emblems 
of Governmental authority are pro- 
tected from commercial use chiefly 
because of patriotic considerations. 
We next come to a class of things 
which may not be used in adver- 
tising because their use would of- 
fend the laws against counterfeit- 
ing. An intention to defraud is 
not a necessary element of crimes 
under these laws. (Ex parte Hol- 
comhe, 2 Dill. [U. S.] 392.) 

United States bonds, certificates 
of indebtedness, national bank cur- 
rency, coupons, United States 
notes, Treasury notes, gold and sil- 
ver certificates, certificates of de- 
posit, bills, checks, or drafts for 
money: Reproductions or simula- 
tions of these, drawn by or upon 
authorized officers of the United 
States, may not be used in adver- 
tising. The use of reproductions 
of uncanceled stamps is also for- 
bidden. (U.S. C. A., T. 18, Sec- 
tions 262, 264, 290, 292.) 

Notes, bonds, obligations or other 
securities of foreign Governments, 
banks or corporations: Unless very 
much distorted, reproductions of 
these are also prohibited in adver- 
tising, as well as the possession of 
dies or plates from which they 
may be made. (U. S. C. A., T. 
18, Sec. 275.) 

Stamps: Under an old opinion 
of the Attorney General (1893, 20 
Atty. Gen 691) an advertiser was 
permitted to show a photograph 
of a canceled United States post- 
age stamp. But, as was brought 
out by a later opinion (1908, 27 
Atty. Gen. 125), it is a crime to 
own a machine capable of impress- 
ing uncanceled stamps, so that the 
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plate or die ought also to impress 
the cancelation mark. 

But before using any reproduc- 
tion of a postage stamp—canceled, 
mutilated or otherwise—submit a 
hand drawing to the Post Office 
Department with a letter request- 
ing an opinion whether the depart- 
ment approves or disapproves the 
advertisement (U. S. C. A., T. 18, 
Sec. 348). And, of course, under 
no circumstances, make or cause 
to be made any plate or die which 
might be used for counterfeiting 
stamps. The law regarding for- 
eign stamps is approximately the 
same (U.S. C. A., T. 18, Sections 
275 349). 

Coins: It is a crime to possess, 
make, cause to be made or in any 
manner to use “any business or 
professional card, notice, placard, 
token, device, print or impression 
or any other thing whatsoever, in 
the likeness or similitude as to de- 
sign, color, or the inscription 
thereon of any of the coins of the 
United States or of any foreign 
country that have been or may be 
issued as money * * *.” (U. S 
C. A., T. 18, Sec. 285.) 


A Miscellaneous 
Group 


We now come to a miscellaneous 
class of things, some of which 
may be used in advertising. We 
shall discuss these things as used 
for attention or ornamental value, 
leaving to the last a discussion of 
their use when Governmental en- 
dorsement or approval is connoted 

Pictures of public buildings, bat- 
tleships, bridges, memorials and 
other structures: When used 
merely as ornaments or for atten- 
tion value, it is always permissible 
to use pictures of the White 
House, the buildings at West 
Point, or any structure, in fact, 
public or private, floating or on a 
foundation. As in the case of 
flags, it is extremely difficult not 
to be in execrable taste in the use 
of such pictures. Most of us asso- 
ciate West Point, for example, 
with the highest ideals of patriot: 
valor ; to see it arbitrarily used t: 
decorate an advertisement of tooth 
paste—however meritorious—brings 
nausea, 
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Public personages: All living 


persons, great or small, “Hon.” or 


itherwise, have a right of privacy. 
[his right enables them to sue for 
lamages and/or an_ injunction 
when their names or pictures are 
used in advertising without their 
consent. “Releases,” therefore, 
must be obtained from all persons 
whose names or pictures are to be 
used 

he right of privacy is incor- 
porated in the trade-mark law: 
* * * No portrait of a living in- 
dividual may be registered as a 
trade-mark except by the consent 

such individual, evidenced by 
an instrument in writing * * *.” 
Special provision is made for Presi- 
dents: “* * * Nor may the por- 

it of any deceased President of 

United States be registered dur- 

the life of his widow, if any, 
except by the consent of the 
widow * * *” in writing. (T. 15, 
U. S.C. A, Sec. 85 (b).)  Presi- 
dents, I believe, are the only per- 
sons so protected after death. By 
departmental construction, the law 
has been interpreted to forbid the 
registration of the names of liv- 
ing celebrities, even without their 
ictures, and even when only the 
family name is used. Examples 
where registration was refused 
are: “Roosevelt Rose” as a trade- 
mark for grocers’ specialties (Ex. 
p. R. I, Sherman Mfg. Co., 1902, 
lol O. G. 3105), and “Dewey’s 
Chewies” as a _ trade-mark for 

ets (Ex. p. McInnerney, 1898, 
85 O. G. 149). 

\ label to be used for whiskey 
entitled “King Edward VII” was 
refused copyright protection when 
that monarch was living. (Ex. p. 
John Dewar & Sons Ltd, 1902, 
98 O. G. 1037.) 

Titles such as “Kaiser,” “Queen,” 
etc., may be registered as trade- 
marks (J. P. Baltz Brewing Co. 
vs. Kaiserbrauerei, Beck & Co., 74 
Fed. 222; Raymond vs. Baking 
Powder Co., 85 Fed. 231) and 
“President” has been given protec- 
ion as a trade-mark for suspend- 
ers (President Suspender Co. vs. 
MacWilliam, 233 Fed. 433). The 
office is public, but one’s name is 
always one’s own. 
Group pictures: 


Whether the 
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right of privacy applies to every 
person in a picture of a regiment 
of United States Marines or any 
other large group picture has never 
been decided, but a literal inter- 
pretation of the New York statute 
indicates that the consent of every 
identifiable person should be ob- 
tained (or, more easily, the pho- 
tograph may be retouched so that 
no one can be identified). As a 
practical matter, it is unlikely that 
any one of a large group would 
bring suit. The law requiring the 
consent of the person named or 
portrayed applies in case of any 
use in advertising, regardless of 
the implication of his endorsement 
of the advertised product. 

Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Etc.: 
It is unlawful for persons not in 
the Red Cross to use the “Greek 
red cross on a white ground, or any 
sign or insignia made or ordered 
in imitation thereof or of the 
words ‘Red Cross’ or ‘Geneva 
Cross’ or any combination of these 
words” * * * “for the purpose of 
trade or as an advertisement to 
induce the sale of any article 
whatsoever or for any business or 
charitable purpose * * * .” The 
only exception to this rule is that 
anyone who used the emblem or 
words prior to January 5, 1905, 
for a lawful purpose may continue 
the same use for the same purposes 
for the “same class of goods.” 
(U.S. G A, TF. 3, See. 4) 

The “Boy Scouts of America” 
has the exclusive right to its name, 
“emblems and badges, descriptive 
or designating marks” and to its 
slogans. (U.S. C. A., T. 36, Sec. 
27.) 

Some Other “Exclusive” 
Names 


The following organizations also 
have exclusive rights in their 
names: “The American Legion,” 
“The U. S. Blind Veterans of the 
World War” and “American War 
Mothers.” (U. S. C. A., T. %, 
Sections 48, 87, 100.) 

Implying Government endorse- 
ment or connection: Unfair meth- 
ods of interstate competition are 
unlawful. (U. S. C. A,, T. 15, 
Sec. 44.) Fraudulent methods of 
competition are also unlawful in 
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commerce whether interstate or in- 
trastate. It is an unfair method 
of competition to claim Govern- 
ment endorsement of or connection 
with the advertised product—f 
that claim is false. If the pur- 
chaser relies upon the claim, and 
if the advertiser intended him to, 
such a false claim may also be 
deemed fraudulent. It makes no 
difference whether the claim is 
made orally or in an advertise- 
ment. 

An advertisement connotes Gov- 
ernment endorsement or connection 
when most of its readers for whom 
it was intended think it does. The 
cause of the strict constructionism 
is a lost one, and it is immaterial 
that a literal reading of the adver- 
tisement may not show Government 
endorsement or connection. 

For example: There is no ob- 
jection legally to one’s naming a 
company, “The New York Tire 
Co.” or the “United States Tire 

0.” (Cady vs. Schultz, 1895, 19 
R. I. 193.) We are so used to see- 
ing such names that we do not con- 
sider them as implying any back- 
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Heads American Type 
Founders 


Thomas R. Jones, vice-president and 
general manager of the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, Cleveland, has been 
elected president and general manager of 
the American Type Founders Company, 
Jersey City, N. He succeeds Joseph 
F. Gillick, who has retired because of ill 
health. 


C. C. Skaates with Shoe Chain 

Claude C. Skaates, formerly with The 
H. C. Godman Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, shoe manufacturer, and the 
Mumm-Romer-Jaycox Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, has been 
appointed advertising manager of The 
Miller-Jones Company, operator of 
chain of retail shoe stores in the Middle- 
West. 


Joins N. B. C. 

Webb, formerly with Altman & 
Company, New York, has joined the 
National Broadcasting Company in a 
sales promotional capacity. 


Death of T. F. Miner 
Theodore F. Miner, for many years 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., died last 
week, aged eighty-eight. He had been 
retired for several years. 


W. E. 
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ing by New York or the United 
States. 

But the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has objected to an advertise- 
ment of “U. S. Signal” glasses and 
“Army and Navy Field or Marine 
Glasses” as falsely indicating that 
the glasses were made according to 
Government specifications or con- 
sisted of surplus Government stock 
(Stipulation No. 160). And the 
vonage ig _also objected to the 
use of “U. S. N. Deck Paint” and 
“U. S. N.” in connection with pic- 
tures of battleships and ship offi- 
cers in uniform, upon the ground 
that the advertiser’s product was 
inferior to that sold by the Navy 
and was never endorsed by the 
Navy. (Complaint No. 1733 
pending. ) 

There is no general prohibitior 
against claiming conformance to 
the standards of the Bureau oi 
Standards, against mentioning West 
Point or the White House or Uncle 
Sam. There is simply the ordi- 
nary moral requirement that what 
is said in any advertising must he 
true. 


+ 


Beet Sugar Co-operative 
Conducts Test Campaign 


A test campaign, using magazine ad- 
vertising, has been launched by the 
United States Sugar Beet Associatior 
Denver, to increase the demand for beet 
sugar. Plans call for thirteen page ad 
vertisements over a_ period of five 
months. McCann-Erickson, Inc., directs 
the campaign. 


New Sales Promotion Service 
The New Corporation Register is 
new business formed at 55 West 42n 
Street, New York, to supply sales ar 
advertising executives with facts abou 
new business enterprises in the New 
York metropolitan area. Charles A 
Petersen is general manager. Beatrice B 

Read is business manager. 


a 
{ 
d 
it 
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Bank Appoints Presbrey 
The Greenpoint Savings Bank, Brook 
lyn, N. Y., has appointed the Frank 
Presbrey Company, Inc., New York, 
direct its advertising account. News 
papers will be used. 


Addressograph to Reincke-Fllis 

The Addressograph-Multigraph Cor 
poration, Cleveland, has appointed S 
Reincke-Ellis Company, Chicago, to 4 
rect its advertising account. 
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West 
Incle R.L. Polk & Co. Consumer Study” 


ordi- 


what definitely shows that greatest market 
ois exists among Journal families 


Take the six leading brands of toilet soap for in- 
stance. Journal families buy 39% more than the 
families of any other Portland newspaper. On the 
five leading brands of shaving cream the per- 
centage is 36%—on the “six best seilers” in tooth 
paste the Journal leadership is identical, 36%. 
The Journal has the largest doily circulation in the Pacific 
Northwest. It reaches more fami- 
lies of established spending ability. 
It has the lowest milline rate. Very 
naturally, then, it is your best ad- 
vertising buy. 





WA SIHINGTON 


* Based on 64,322 personal interviews 
out of 90,440 Portiand families. 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION from the Polk Study may be secured through our 
National Representatives —REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York + Chicago * San Francisco « Los Angeles «+ H.R. Ferriss, Seattle 





How 60,000,000 Tires Can Be 
Sold in 1933 


Market Is There if Manufacturers and Dealers Will Stop Advertising 
Merely Mileage and Low Price 


By W. O'Neil 


President, General Tire & Rubber Company 


N ILLIONS of people are out 
of work today because the 
salesmen of America have fallen 
down. The fewer people who buy 
merchandise, the more people there 
are who are out of work. The 
more people out of work, the fewer 
there are to buy goods. It is a 
vicious circle. 

More than 60,009,000 automobile 
tires will be needed in 1933 to 
equip cars that are now running on 
the roads. Will these 60,000,000 
tires be bought? I don’t know. 

I believe that they will if the 
tire manufacturers and merchants 
of America start in to do some 
creative selling and some creative 
advertising. instead of merely try- 
ing to steal some business away 
from the man across the street by 
chiseling his prices down a few 
cents. 

Present unsatisfactory conditions 
in the tire industry are not the 
result of the depression, as is the 
case with the steel business. Be- 
cause of the depression, the steel 
business has dropped down to 15 
per cent of capacity, while the tire 
business never has dropped below 
60 per cent. 

What tactics have salesmen been 
using, in many lines of business? 
They have been going in to sell 
tires, or other merchandise, to the 
most hard-boiled individuals there 
are—the purchasing agents whose 
job it is to sell salesmen the idea 
that someone else has a better 
proposition than they have. 

Instead of saying to the pur- 
chasing agent, “Here’s the best 
quality of merchandise that you 
can buy and I know my price is 
right for it,”’—they say instead, 
“How’s my price? Am I low 
enough? I’ll meet any. competitive 

Portion of an address at the Atlanta, 
Ga., convention of the National Tire 
Dealers’ Association. 


price.” That’s not leadership nor 
is that creative selling. 

Making the initial price the sell- 
ing argument is not creative sell- 
ing, it merely divides up the busi- 
ness that is already in the market. 
It may possibly attract more of 
that day’s customers into a partic- 
ular store but it doesn’t create any 
new wants in tires nor does it make 
the owner, who hasn’t as yet had a 
blowout or whose tires are very 
dangerous to run on, replace those 
tires with safer rubber. 

A merchant to be of real good to 
the community and to his company 
must sell new wants and new ideas 
to customers. Tires should not be 
run to the last thread. It isn't 
even economical from a tire angle 
It’s certainly disastrous from a 
safety angle. Using price as an 
argument to sell doesn’t make any- 
body realize that they haven’t put 
a tire on there because it was 
cheap, they put it on there for 
safety. 

The Need of Real 
Leadership 


Some of the things that have 
been done in the tire business ar¢ 
almost laughable. We have been 
letting our feelings sway us too 
much and we have been thinking 
wrong. We must get back to real 
leadership. 

Time after time, when one tire 
manufacturer has made a mistake 
other tire manufacturers, instead 
of profiting by his mistake, have 
followed him and have made the 
same error in judgment. 

Manufacturers who set out 
raise their own rubber have not 
profited by the lessons that their 
competitors learned. If Pillsbury 
were to set out to raise all t! 
wheat to make all the flour that h« 
manufactures, people would think 
he was crazy. If they would call 
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Map copyrighted by and used courtesy of Rand McNally Co 


TO CHECKMATE COMPETITION 


TOUGH spots on your market map. Big dips in your sales chart. Compe- 
tition intrenched. Your salesmen checked. Your dealers needing help to 
move your goods. 

Then. .. CONCENTRATE the force of the most modern of all forms of 
advertising: radio. Concentrate it on exactly the localities you want to reach, 
through Spot (individual station) Broadcasting. 


By Spot Broadcasting you can back up your salesmen and your dealers with 
radio advertising that will go directly to the people you want to talk to, 
through stations they like and listen to, at times when they are listening. You 
can use live talent. .. local favorites, programs of pre-tested merit... or your 
own recordings. You can get RESULTS. 

As pioneers in the field, as the largest organization of radio station repre- 
sentatives in the country, as a responsible source of authentic data on radio 
advertising . .. Scott Howe Bowen, Inc., can help you make your radio adver- 
tising more productive. Put your problem up to us and let us give you a con- 
crete demonstration of the value of Scott Howe Bowen service. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY BOSTON 
OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO 
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NOVEMBER 12, in one record-smashing day, Houghton & Dutton 
sold 1,002 radios, 994 oil burners, 510 bed room suites, 27,00 
sheets, 2 carloads of toilet soap, 28,000 pieces of silver, 3,800) 
gallons of paint, 607 men’s overcoats, 806 women’s coats, 420) 
electric toasters. 350,000 buying customers jammed the store s0 
full that four times during the day the doors had to be closed 


until the rush was taken care of! 


How was it done? 16 pages in the Boston American— the largest 
amount of advertising ever published by a retail store in a single 
issue of any Boston newspaper. 82% of the advertising appeared 
in the Boston American... just one more conclusive proof of the 


extra-responsiveness of American readers. 


For eleven months the Boston American has shown a gain in 
retail advertising. Boston merchants are spending more money in 


the American for only one reason—because it pays. 


Naturally the Boston American delivers greater results. It 
reaches a rich market of 257,391* homes—84,657* more than any 
other evening newspaper in New England. It will pay you to 
cultivate this rich responsive market, too! 


*A.B.C. Audit, March 31, 1932 
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Tue Hovonton & Dutton Inc 
BOSTON 


November 15th, 1932 


Mr. J. J. Creumen 
Advertising Director 
Boston American 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Cremen: 


Now that we have had an opportunity to check 
results of the overwhelming response to our second 
"Greater Houghton Day", November 12th, facts and fig- 
ures prove that the eale was a supreme demonstration 
of the Boston American's pulling power. 


You know that our sixteen page section, pub- 
lished in the American November llth, was the largest 
e@mount of advertising ever placed by an individual 
store in a single issue of any Boston newspaper, and 
represented of our newspaper investment. 


Sales for "Greater Houghton Day" broke all 
records, exceeding our May 7th sale (for which the 
Ametican was our principal medium) by over 344, and 
the previous largest single day's business in our 
store's ninety years' history by over 300%. We have 
estimated that between 9 a.m.. and 9 p.m., 350,000 
customers attended the sale. 


Everything surrounding this sale indicates 
-+ethat business is definitely on the upswing.... 
that Boston people will respond to dominating promo- 
tions of outstanding values....that the Boston Amerie 
can has tremendous pulling power, and in our opinion 
is entitled to full credit for the extraordinary suc- 
cess of this sale. 


Very truly yours, 
President and General Manager 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON INC 
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them rubber farms, instead of 
rubber plantations, and call the 
men who work them, rubber 
farmers, they might realize that 
manufacturers don’t belong there. 

In tire advertising, too, there has 
been a serious lack of leadership 
and real salesmanship. 

The tire industry has spent $18.- 
000,000 in an effort to get $150,- 
000,000 worth of business and it 
has been using the same methods 
that the mail-order houses have 
used to make price appear to be 
the only attractive thing about a 
tire. 

Manufacturers have been adver- 
tising that the greatest name in 
rubber is behind the cheap tire 
Mileage has been advertised when 
it’s safety that people want in tires, 
not merely mileage. So many of us 
have been talking only about the 
low-down cost of tires. That is not 
creative advertising or selling. 

The bulk of the tire business is 
still done through the tire dealer 
but the tire dealer is not looking 
ahead. He isn’t trying to build 
something for himself. He wants to 
be a part of that ever-increasing 
number of distributors for an 
article for which the demand has 
been decreasing. He supports a 
manufacturer who gives a low 
price to his competition. He helps 
sell the idea that that’s the kind 
of tire the public should have, that 
price is the only consideration 

In a time when rubber is selling 
for 2 per cent of the high price and 
15 per cent of a normal price, w« 
are advertising to the public to 
use less good rubber, to buy the 
cheapest thing in tires, tires that 
have less rubber content. Becaus« 
rubber is so cheap, why should you 
put a lot in? Is that logical? 

Advertising is supposed to make 
a sale easier. It is ag : 
favorably dispose the buyer. If ; 
your advertising i is aimed at cheay 
ness, does that make the sale easier 
for the quality product? 

Dealers should urge the manu- 
facturer immediately to take his 
name off the cheap product, i 
mediately to discontinue price as an 
argument for purchase, to get be- 
hind a program of showing thie 
American public that the cheapest 
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commodity today is rubber, that 
tires are much cheaper than auto- 
mobiles, they are much cheaper 
than doctor bills, law suits and all 
those other things that accrue from 
the accidents caused by running 
cheap or old, used tires. 

we get behind a program of 
constructive _ selling, constructive 
advertising, better things are in 
sight. Let’s sell safety and non- 
skid and comfort and freedom from 
accidents instead of merely mileage 
and low price and then we will sell 
60,01 - tires that America needs 
in 1933. 


Statistical Services Consolidate 


“National Advertising Records,’”’ pub- 
lished by the Denney Publishing Com- 
pany, _ New York, and the advertising 
statistical service of the Advertising Rec- 
rd Company, Chicago, have been con- 
lidated and will be issued hereafter 
"N ation Advertising Records,” pub- 
by the Advertising Record Com- 
Miss Laura C. Boland, for fifteen 

s with the Advertising Record Com 
will manage the consolidated com- 
Miss Annabelle E. Menninger, 
has been in charge of production of 
onal Advertising Records,” will 
1e in charge of the New York 


Death of H. K. Ebert 


race Kern Ebert, of the Tracy- 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia ad- 
sing agency, died on December 3. 
e entering the agency field he had 
or ten years with the advertising 
tment of John Wanamaker and for 
years with the Philadelphia 

ng Bulletin. 


Eldon Shoup with Dennison 


Eldon Shoup, executive secretary of 
the Distribution Research Association, 
Springfield, Mass., has joined the sales 
planning staff of the Dennison Manu- 

uring Company, Framingham, Mass. 

r. Shoup, who was at one time sales 

motion manager of the National Blank 

k Company, Holyoke, will make his 

iarters at, New York. 


Has Furrier Account 


Engel & Fetzer Company, Cleve- 

nd furrier, has appointed the Bayless- 
r Company, of that city, to direct its 
rtising account. Newspapers, class 
zines and direct mail will be used. 


Has Warren Tool Account 


Th e Warren Tool Corporation, Warren, 
Ohio, has appointed Henry T. Bourne, 
Cle. land, to direct its advertising ac- 


count. 
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BUY 
SOUND 
CIRCULATION 


IT is one of the prime 
virtues of Punch that 
every copy bought is 
bought for the intrin- 
sic interest of its con- 
tents. It offers no 
prizes, issues no cou- 
pons, promotes no 
competitions to swell 
artificially the weekly 
number of its guaran- 
teed sales. Every inch 
of space in every copy 
addresses itself to 
people who read Punch 
for its own sake, have 
faith in its advertising, 
and who have means 
to respond to that 
advertising. Ponder 
these facts. Now, 
when VALUE is a 
paramount consider- 
ation for every buyer 
of advertisement space, 
Punch has a supreme 
claim to consideration. 
Write to Marion Jean 
Lyon, Advertisement 
Manager, PUNCH, 
10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4, Eng. 





USE 
PUNCH 





Employees Send Prospects to 
Dealers by This Plan 


Fifty Cash Prizes Are Offered to Those Who Persuade Friends to Use 
Company’s Product 


LL of the employees of the 

Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, some 10,000 individ- 
uals, have been given an oppor- 
tunity to help boost the sales of an 
anti-freeze, Eveready Prestone, 
product of one of the corpora- 
tion’s subsidiaries, the National 
Carbon Company. 

A contest has been arranged in 
which a total of fifty prizes, rang- 
ing from $500 for the first to 
thirty-six $5 awards, have been 
offered. A poster announcing this 
contest was distributed to the va- 
rious factories and offices for dis- 
play. 

In addition, each employee has 
been furnished with bulletins con- 
taining the rules and folders de- 
scribing the product, along with 
ten postcards. This material is dis- 
tributed through department heads 
and additional folders and cards 
may be obtained by anyone desiring 
them. 

The postcards carry a space for 
the employee’s name, division and 
city. He signs these and hands 
them to his friends who plan to 
purchase the product. A note on 
the top of the card is addressed 
to dealers. It says: “One of our 
employees has sent this Eveready 
Prestone customer to you. Please 


. 
Appoint Reese Agency 


The Knott Hotels Corporation has 
appointed Thomas H. Reese & Company, 
Inc., New York, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Newspaper, magazine, 
business paper and radio advertising will 
be used. The ee Specialties Cor- 
poration, New York, has also appointed 
the Reese agency to direct its adver- 
tising. 


Ultramarines Exhibit Again 


One answer to the question “What do 


advertising artists do in their spare 
time?” is given in the annual exhibit 
of the Ultramarines, now on display at 
the office of the Newell-Emmett Com- 
pany, advertising agency. The picture 
gallery displays the playtime work of 
artists on the agency staff. The ex- 
hibit will continue until December 17. 
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sign the attached card and mail it 
immediately so that our employee 
will receive credit in a special 
prize contest. Thank you!” 

The cards require no postage and 
give the car owner’s name and ad- 
dress and the date on which he 
purchases the product. The dealer's 
name and address and his jobber’s 
name are also included. The cards 
are returnable directly to the com- 
pany’s main offices in New York. 

The total number of gallons pur- 
chased by any one individual is not 
important in the contest. Prizes 
will be awarded strictly on the 
basis of securing the largest num- 
ber of different people using the 
product. For example, if a car 
owner makes two individual pur- 
chases of one gallon rather than 
a purchase of two gallons, it would 
still be counted as only one credit 
point. 

The contest will close on De- 
cember 15. This will give the com- 
pany time to make the awards 
before Christmas. 

Shortly after the contest started, 
a special four-page letter was sent 
out to all corporation employees 
giving additional information on 
why Eveready Prestone is a su- 
perior product. This letter answers 
questions on anti-freeze. 


— 


Heads Envelope Manufacturers 


Milton P. Altschul, secretary of the 
Standard Envelope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Envelope Manufacturers 
Association of America. Other officers 
are B. H. Miller, vice-president, and 

R. Stevenson, secretary-treasurer 
The executive committee includes: M. R 
Whinery, J. S. Wiley, C. F. Pflanze, 
I. W. Carpenter, Walter J. Berkowitz, 
and Harold Smith. 


Death of C. W. Pickett 


Colonel Charles Whittlesey Pickett, 
founder of the old New Haven, Conn., 
Evening Leader, died recently at that 
city, aged seventy-five. Colonel Pickett, 
until his retirement three years ago, was 
editor and publisher of the Evening 
Leader. 
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Straight into every sales territory with 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 


THE SIMPLICITY of this new 
method. Programs may be broad- 
cast in any or every locality in the 
country, with full assurance of uni- 
form quality and with asingle effort. 


THE ECONOMY of this new 
method. By eliminating the prob- 
lem of time and space, we are able 
to offer the advertiser an efficiency 
that will challenge from the view- 
point of cost every other method 
for broadcasting over more than 
one station. 


THE BEAUTY of this new method. 
It doubles the tone range. It makes 
the program ring out true and 
clear. Sound scientists of the Bell 
Laboratories have produced this 
result after 6 years of work. 


e 


Western Electric Wide 
Range Noiseless Re- 
cording (available only 
through the World 
Broadcasting System) 
insures perfect radio 
production. 


The World Broadcast- 
ing System operates 
through leading stations 
in every part of the 
country. A Station List 
of over 170 radio sta- 
tions will be sent on 
request. 


WORLD BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Inc. 
50 West 57th Street, New York City 


179 King St., W., Toronto 


1040 North Las Palmas Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


400 West Madison St., Chicago 


SOUND STUDIOS OF NEW YORK, INC. (SUBSIDIARY OF WORLD BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM, INC.) WESTERN ELECTRIC LICENSEE 


Production Studios: New York, Washington, Hollywood 





An Advertiser Says a Good Word 
for Price-Cutting! 


Strangely Enough, He Says It Helps Him—If the Dealer Does It—and 
Here Are His Reasons 


By a National Advertiser 


[Epitor1aL Note: Just to illus- 
trate the fact that there are at 
least two angles to every impor- 
tant merchandising question—in- 
cluding even the outstanding one 
having to do with price-cutting— 
we are here presenting the views of 
a prominent advertiser who thinks 
that price-cutting is a good thing. 
The advertiser in question is a 
recognized leader in his line and 
we wish we were at liberty to re- 
veal his name. It is unnecessary to 
add that the position set forth here 
is not that of Printers’ INK. But 
the advertiser has something to say 
and so why not let him say it? 
Significantly enough, he suggests, 
though, that the cutting be done by 
the retailer. ] 


IDPS price-cutting hurt a man- 
ufacturer ? The answer depends 
on whether the manufacturer is well 
entrenched in his field with his 
public. 

My own opinion, and I’ve been 
battling to build and maintain de- 
mand for my product for more 
than twenty years, is that price- 
cutting is the best thing that can 
happen—after a manufacturer has 
distribution. 

I put my views forth here anony- 
mously for obvious reasons. If 
this statement leaves anybody in 
the dark, I’ll explain that my atti- 
tude varies with the people with 
whom I’m discussing the question. 
Should it be dealers, I’ll emphati- 
cally flay price-cutting as damna- 
ble. In business we must be politic. 

But to myself, seriously and 
frankly, I confess that price-cutting 
by the trade is profitable. I realize 
that such slashing of price will 
bring threats from small dealers to 
refuse to handle my product. They 
even carry out their threat. This 
phase of the situation is for me to 
deal with. 

It is up to me to make my adver- 


tising so effective that the dealer 
will realize that when he does not 
give my product when ordered, he 
is driving a customer to another 
store where it can be obtained. The 
consumer will buy most easily that 
which she knows. The more the 
price is cut, the more will my prod- 
uct become known, and the more is 
a monopoly built for me. 

The function of retailing is to 
supply the customers of a store 
with their needs. Any large adver- 
tiser of a repeat sale product has 
more customers than any retailer, 
even if that retailer be so large a 
distributing outlet as Macy’s. Take 
the customers of Gillette, of For- 
han’s, of Listerine or similar prod- 
ucts, and they far exceed in nun- 
ber the customers of a store. 

When a retailer stops handling 
a nationally advertised brand which 
he has only to hand over the 
counter to make his profit, he 
doesn’t only hurt the maker of that 
brand, but injures himself as well 
He is not ready to give the cus- 
tomer what is wanted. The manu- 
facturer can meet and change such 
short-sightedness if he advertises a 
product of merit, fairly priced to 
the dealer. 


No Concern of the 
Advertiser! 


Let the manufacturer advertise so 
persistently and so wisely that cus- 
tomers will readily pay a few cents 
more to get what they want. Of 
course, if dealers go mad and slash 
their profits, that is no concern of 
mine. I don’t encourage it but if 
that is a dealer’s wish, it’s all right 
with me. He then works for little 
or nothing to do that which I am 
ready to see he gets paid for; 
namely, getting my goods into use. 

So I say again, the more the 
retail price for my product is cut, 
the better I like it. My advertising 
will keep up demand. Togetl 
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both moves will keep out compe- 
tition. My profit is based on vol- 
ume. The prospects of bettering me 
on lower production and distribu- 
tion costs are not encouraging to 
competitors. I am always several 
good jumps ahead of them. 

People who are customers will 
be my customers all the more if 
cut prices enable them to get my 
product cheaper. This makes it 
harder for a competitor to cut in 
without giving more for the money 
to sway them, and very largely 
eliminates that part of competition. 

Price-cutting has existed for 
twenty-five years and will probably 
continue for twenty-five more. 
Many large advertisers if they told 
the truth, would confess themselves 
in agreement with me. They fight 
it, but they fight it as a gesture 
for good-will from the retailers. 

The contention that retailers who 


Dec. 8, 1932 


slashing is done with profit to the 
dealer. 

Such cutting serves the price- 
cutter as an advertising instrument 
which brings a customer into his 
store. Therein lies his benefit for 
which he foregoes his profit. He 
must be satisfied that it pays him 
or he would not continue the 
practice. 

If retailers object to price-cut- 
ting it is up to them to get to- 
gether and agree how to eliminate 
it from their business. It is solely 
a question of retail ethics with 
which a manufacturer has nothing 
to do. I believe instead of hurting 
us manufacturers, it helps us. So 
why should we worry? 


Four Accounts to Mosse 


The Cosma Laboratories, the Renesol 
Laboratories, Inc., and Michel Cosmetics, 
Inc., all of New York, and the Joe 


rem 
vice 

bunk 
If 
on t 
tole I 
verti 


Lowe Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Drake’s Doughnuts, have appointed 
Rudolf Mosse, Inc., New York, t 
rect their advertising accounts. News- 
papers will be used on all accounts. Ir 
addition, magazines will be used 
Cosma. 


cut to the bone, and even into the 
bone, do so without profit, is un- 
sound. Seldom is such slashing 
done on anything but a widely ad- 
vertised product. But even then the 








Were not 
offering something 


“Just as Good” 


© Any che teat row per 


A Money-Saving 
DIRECT MAIL PLAN... 


that gets away from the beaten path, 
adaptable for a single piece or series. 
By actual tests has proved its effective- 
ness...its money-saving features for any 
business. The whole idea, or some part 
of it, may be just that new approach you 
have been seeking. Write for this plan 
on your letterhead. ® By giving your en- 
graving, typesetting and printing to this 
organization, you are assured of better 
work, always-on-time delivery and prices 
lower than you might reasonably expect. 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE Stops 
? Looe svoses 
aap te ho awe Reames Tas 











Above, greatly reduced, is an adver- 
tisement of The Florsheim Shoe Co., 
prepared by Faithorn Corporation. 
. 
Always the Finest 
at FAITHORN 


FINEST ENGRAVING 
FINEST TYPOGRAPHY 
FINEST PRINTING 
Use one or all... just as 
you wish... but all are 
here, ready to serve you 


Exceptionally well fitted to submit ideas, 
write copy, prepare sketches and draw- 
ings—through every step of production. 


FAITHORN CORPORATION 


Ad-Setters - [ rs - Printers 
504 Sherman St.; one Wab. 7820 
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Bunk 


Appison Vars, Inc. 
BuFFALO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

If it is not too much trouble, would 
you kindly send me a list of articles 
which have appeared in Printers’ INK 
luring the last three or four years on 
the g neral subject of “Bunk in Adver- 


sna Henry W. Comstock, 
Account Executive. 
\ JHEN your competitor reads 
your advertising he probably 
remarks to his wife or the first 
vice-president, “That’s a lot of 
bunk!” 

If every advertiser would ponder 
on this he would be a little more 
tolerant of the other fellow’s ad- 
yertising ; and a little more careful 
of what he says in his own. 

What is and is not “bunk” de- 
pends upon the viewpoint. Even 
facts and figures that come out of 
impartial testing laboratories are 
dateened frequently and de- 
nounced as bunk. Consumers, com- 
petitors, dealers, salesmen—they 
are all ready to defend and believe 
the advertising of those products 
which they use or have a personal 
interest in. 

Bill Jones and John Smith try 
several brands of shaving cream. 
Bill decides that Palmolive gives 
him the best shave. John thinks 
that Williams is the superior 
cream. Each will defend his choice. 
Each will label the claims of other 
shaving cream advertisers “bunk.” 

There are, nevertheless, certain 
advertising practices which should 
be universally condemned. “Bunk” 
is too mild a word for deliber- 
ately false statements, for tainted 
testimonials, for gross exaggera- 
tion. These things, as well as 
other evils, have been condemned 
loudly by honest, sincere advertis- 
ing men.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Thayer Now Publisher of 
Country Weekly 


John A. Thayer, formerly commercial 
Sales manager of Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
Western Electric Compa pany, has_pur- 
chased a majority interest in the Ridge- 
field, Conn., Press, a weekly newspaper. 
Mr. Thayer, who was at one time with 
the Crowell Publishing Company for 
many years, will be president and editor 
of the Press. 
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Aeape nation's Stati, - 


IODENT said 
-7 Days!” 


On October 17th, seven days before 
their new “Detectives Black and Blue” 
radio program was to start over WLW, 
IODENT telephoned from Detroit. They 

asked: “Can your Field Merchandising 
Service contact every key drug outlet 
in Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia and 
Kentucky during the next seven days?” 


The reply in results was that, at the 
end of eight days—the fast moving auto- 
mobiles of the WLW field men having 
been delayed one day by intolerable 
weather—1671 key drug stores in every 
city and town of over 5,000 population 
had been contacted—the program had 
been sold to the proprietors—clerks had 
been enthused—display material for win- 
dows and counters had been distributed. 


Send for 72-page book 
describing this service. 


Near the 
center of 
population 


THE CROSLEY 
RADIO CORPORATION 
POWEL CROSLEY, Jr., President 
Cincinnati 





Dealer Builds His Own Advertising 
with a Tool-Kit 


New Hart 


Schaffner & Marx Plan 


Store Promotion Material 


Makes 


More Individualistic and Effective 


EALIZING that the attitude 

of their retail merchants to- 
ward all sales promotional expen- 
ditures had become hard boiled, 
Hart Schaffner & Marx have made 
a radical change in both the 
method of deciding on the kind of 
material offered and the form of 
its presentation. 

“For a period of six months, we 
talked with hundreds of our mer- 
chants, and especially with their 
advertising men,” said C. W. 
Chapin, advertising manager. “We 
found out from them what adver- 
tising materials would be most use- 
ful to them under the changed con- 
ditions. They told us what they 


wanted—cuts, copy, layouts, sell- 
ing ideas, ideas for the salesmen 
on the floor as well as for adver- 
tising that would bring the cus- 


tomers into their stores. They 
suggested to us the handiest form 
of presenting all these things for 
their use. 

“The result is our new sales pro- 
motion tool-kit. With the tools 
in this kit, the retail merchant or 
his advertising man can easily and 
quickly build his own advertising 
to meet his own specifications as to 
kind, size and character. Further- 
more, he can add his own individual 
personal touch to his copy if he 
wants to. 

“This tool-kit is well named. 
It contains tools necessary for the 
successful promotion of retail 
sales. It provides flexibility, 
equally useful to the merchant in 
the big town and the little town. 

“All this material is delivered 
loose-leaf in a special folder that 
fits a merchant’s file. He can keep 
it within easy reach. He can find 
the things he wants, take them out, 
cut them, paste them, adapt them 
his own way to the needs of his 
store, using his own inger.uity.” 

There are forty-five separate 
items in the kit, including “work- 
ing parts” for making all the mer- 
chant’s clothing advertising for the 


1932 fall-winter season. All! he 
needs are scissors, paste, and a 
ruler to make what he wants, 
Here are a few of the items in the 
kit: 

Cuts in all practical sizes, cuts 
of garments, trade-marks, decora- 
tions, illustrations; either electro- 
types or mats; also requisition 
blanks, which make it plain to the 
merchant that the cuts are loaned 
to him for the purpose of adver- 
tising Hart Schaffner & Marx 
clothes, and ask him for copies of 
the newspaper containing the ad- 
vertisements; copy which can be 
used “as is” or changed to suit the 
merchant’s own ideas; selling facts 
for the use of salesmen on the 
floor as well as in the advertising; 
facts about the weaves, patterns 
and colors. And so on. 

The kit also contains an adver- 
tising calendar for each of the iall 
and winter months, which suggests 
what to advertise on three days of 
each week. 

The Kit Is Adaptable 
to Merchant’s Ideas 


The great value of the kit is its 
adaptability to the uses of the 
merchant who wants to use his 
own ideas in addition to the help 
given him by the manufacturer. 
Even the completed advertisements 
in the kit are so constructed that 
the merchant may make changes in 
the prices or in the items featured 
in the sub-paragraphs. 

In every way possible, the aim 
was to make the plan coincide with 
the desires and the needs of the 
merchants. For example, dupli- 
cate cut-sheets are included: “One 
for clipping and pasting into your 
own first layouts; the other to be 
kept in the tool-kit for record.” 
News-proofs are used for other 
layout pasting in which the same 
cut is used. 

Other tools will 
the manufacturer 
through the season. 


be added as 
develops them 
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Better Packages; New Market 


How This Manufacturer 


Used a Seven-Plank Platform to Secure 


Automotive Replacement Business 


INCE 1887 The Garlock Pack- 

ing Company has been manu- 
facturing mechanical packings and 
allied products. No concerted ef- 
fort had been made, however, to 
secure any major portion of the 
automotive replacement business as 
represented by the use of packing 
materials in garages, repair shops 
and service stations. 

Surveys having shown this mar- 
ket to hold promising possibilities, 
the method of approaching it de- 
fined itself into a platform com- 
posed of the following planks: 

(1) Products built to the com- 
pany’s quality standards. 

(2) Establishment of a range 
of unit packing sizes suitable to 
the requirements of jobber, dealer, 
fleet operator and individual car 
owner. 

(3) Packaging in 
more attractive and useful 
those ordinarily employed. 

(4) Restriction to organized 
automotive jobbers of the distribu- 
tion of Garlock products to that 
field, eliminating chain stores, and 
cut-rate jobbers. 

(5) Establishment of a_ price 
structure designed to allow the job- 
ber and the dealer a satisfactory 
profit and a strict adherence to 
these prices and discounts. 

(6) Introduction of the products 
to the automotive replacement field 
and the creation of a demand for 
them in the field through advertis- 
ing in automotive business papers. 

(7) Distribution to the jobbers 
of literature describing the prod- 
ucts. 

The administration of this plan 
was vested in the Automotive 
Products Division, created for that 
purpose. 

Planks (3) and (4) in this plat- 
form proved especially helpful in 
greasing the way through jobbers 
into this market for the new line, 
which has been limited to a few 
items. 

One of the products featured to 
the new market is Garlock Plastal- 
lic water pump packing, packaged 


containers 
than 


in units of four different sizes, 
Special round paper cans, lined 
with grease-proof paper and with 
a metal top and bottom, were de- 
signed. Labels were attractively 
lithographed in the three standard 
Garlock colors—red, yellow and 
black. 

In accordance with standard 
practice the larger length units of 
this packing are wound on spools 
and placed in cans. 

The use of the spool idea for 
the shorter lengths, however, 
proved impractical. It made an 
awkward package to handle and 
would have been unpopular with 
the user because of its inconve- 
nience. A solution was found in 
the use of a grease-proof fiber 
core with notches in each end. The 
core, for each size, is made to 
accommodate one layer and when 
completely filled carries the exact 
footage desired. The result is a 
neat, compact package, convenient 
to handle and one which will reach 
the user in perfect condition. 


Another Package Based on 
Consumer Convenience 


In preparing another item, a 
water pump ring assortment, for 
the small or medium-size garage, 
the convenience of the user was 
uppermost in mind when it came to 


designing a package. Hinged-lid 
boxes proved to be the answer. A 
box which was not accessible ex- 
cept by removal from a larger con- 
tainer was considered impractical. 
A box with a removable cover was 
also rejected because of the chance 
for replacement of covers on 
wrong boxes, causing confusion as 
to the correct contents. 

This assortment item contains 
160 water pump packing rings in 
seven different sizes, each size be- 
ing packaged in an individual box 
of the hinged-lid construction. An- 
other feature of the assortment 
item is a supply of transparent 
envelopes. These are for use by 
the dealer or garage for packaging 
small quantities of rings which 
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may be sold to the car or truck 
owner who does his own servicing. 

Metal separators divide the 
metal box chosen for this item 
into several compartments. The 
adoption of this metal container 
was a departure from the fiber or 
cardboard boxes commonly em- 
ploye Ll. 

The metal box serves as an at- 
tractive and serviceable container 
in which to display the assortment, 
which can be replenished by or- 
dering refills. This box, which is 
finished in black enamel, can also 
be used as a tool chest. 

Inside the cover is a label on 
which is shown a list of cars and 


+ 


Joins Vincent Edwards Group 


Fred R. Ivory, formerly Southern rep- 
resentative of the Economist Retail 
Service division of the United Business 
Publishers, has been made Florida dis- 
trict manager of Century-Standard-Vin- 
cent Edwards, New York. He will make 
his headquarters at Jacksonville. 


models for which the contents of 
the assortment are suitable. To 
protect the labels on the large box 
as well as on the small individual 
boxes, a coat of varnish is applied. 
A third item in the line, sheet 
packing material, was offered on 
attractive display racks built to 
accommodate three rolls. Racks are 
furnished free with initial orders 
to jobbers. When filled with the 
rolls of the packing, which has a 
distinctive garnet color, it is an 
article which dresses up any job- 
ber’s floor. Wherever possible 
items are packaged in the black, 
red and yellow color combination 
presenting a unity to the line. 


+ 
Shigeta-Wright Adds to Staff 


J. M. Hoddle, formerly of Layne- 
Hoddle, Frank Willming, formerly pres- 
ident of the Frank Fulton Studio, and 
W. F. Kelley, formerly sales manager of 
the Buell Manufacturing Company, have 
joined Shigeta-Wright, Chicago photogra- 
phers. 
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Scribnerites need a lot of things and they buy them. 
not the easy-money crowd—the habit of economy is not new to 


Once you sell them, 
dation is worth a page in the S$ 


They are 


their word of mouth recommens 
Saturday Evening Post any day. 
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The Premium Lever 
Lifts Sales 


“Give me a lever long enough and a Prop 
strong enough, and I can single-hand 
move the world.” —Archimedes. 


PREMIUMS 


are used effectively by many lead- 
ing manufacturers and distributors 
for influencing the Consumer and 
for inducing Dealers and Clerks to 
“get behind” their lines and push 
their sale. 


Probably no other method of build- 
ing sales has a wider variety of 
users. They range from manufac- 
turers of automobiles and cash reg- 
isters to those of soaps and cereals. 


THOSE USING OUR SERVICE HAVE 

(a) No premium stock to carry 

(b) No investment in such merchandise 

(c) No handling of premiums 

(d) No losses from ‘‘dead stock’’ 

(e) No payments to make until sales 
have been made 


USED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
CONCERNS 


Among the nationally known firms so 
served (some of them continuously for 
over a score of years) are: 
Lever a Me A Sheffield Milk 
Company, J A ms Company, 
McCormick & Company, International 
Circulation Co. (Hearst Publications), 
Skinner Manufacturing Co., Burnham 
& Morrill Co., etc. 

FREE BOOKLET 
Our new 36-page booklet, covering phase 
of premium advertising, will be mailed on 
request. it tells how to soos Consumers, 
Dealers, Clerks and Salesmen, has an 
artic x... on “Percentages of Redsmotions ” Wo 
obliga attaches to such a@ request and no 
one in call without an invitation. 


The Premium Service 
Company, Inc. 
E. W. Porter, President 
9 West 18th St., New York City 
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Testimonial Bans 
“Babe” 


SE of Miss Mildred “Habe” 

Didrikson’s picture, together 
with an alleged interview in a 
Dodge advertisement, resulted this 
week in her disqualification from 
amateur competition by the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union. Miss Did- 
rikson, Olympic champion, admits 
owning a Dodge but denies owning 
the mode] advertised or making the 
statement attributed to her. 

If she did not permit the use of 
her name, according to Daniel J. 
Ferris, secretary-treasurer o{ the 
association, Miss Didrikson can 
prove it by bringing suit against 
the advertiser for impairing her 
amateur status. If she wins the 
suit, he says, the A. A. U. would 
immediately reinstate her. 

The A. A. U. rule covering dis- 
qualification follows: “By grant- 
ing or sanctioning the use of one’s 
name to advertise, recommend or 
promote the sale of the goods or 
apparatus of any person, firm, 
manufacturer or agent, an athlete 
shall cease to be eligible to com- 
pete as an amateur.” 


Death of Lester L. Jones 

Lester L. Jones, for the last f 
years executive secretary of the 
lishers Association of New York 
died on December 5, as a result 
juries received in a fall on a s 
stairway. He was sixty-four year 
Mr. Jones was at one time b 
manager of the Chicago Jour 
later, was owner and pubisher 
Missoula Sentinel and Billings | 
Montana newspapers. 


Has Erskine-Danforth Account 


Erskine-Danforth 

Conn., furniture, has ap- 
pointed Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., New 
York, to direct its advertising account 
Newspapers, magazines and direct mail 
will be used. 


The 
Stamford, 


Corp ratior 


Has New Account 
The Hammond Paint Company, Bea 
N. Y., has appointed Soule, Fee! 
Richmond, Inc., New York, to dir« 
advertising of, its agricultural and it 
cide products. 


Increases Page Size 
Electricity om the Farm, New Yor 
with its January issue, will increase it 
type page size to 5% by 8% inch 
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Free Service and Its 
Abuses 


REE service can be held within 

reasonable limits if a manufac- 
turer adopts a_ straightforward 
matter-of-fact treatment of the 
problem with his customers. This 
js the opinion of J. H. Macleod, 
vice-president of The Hinde & 
Dauche Paper Company, who dis- 
cussed the trend toward expansion 
of free service at a conference held 
at Pittsburgh by the American 
Management Association. 

The problem presents itself both 
in promotional work in advance 
of a sale and in following up a 
sale with various forms of service 
without charge to the customer. It 

1 problem in nearly every line 
of business, Mr. Macleod said, 
where abuses have developed either 
through over-zealousness on the 
part of salesmen or lack of ethical 
acceptance by customers. 

His own company, Mr. Macleod 
explained, has a tacit understand- 
ing in advance between ‘salesmen 
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and customer that it will be given 
the business for at least a year at 
its price, if the company is able to 
effect an economy or create an ac- 
ceptable design for the customer. 

Endorsement was given to the 
suggestion that, when free service 
is given, the company providing 
this service should put through a 
regular invoice, setting forth the 
cost of the service and marking 
the invoice “no charge.” This 
brings to the customer’s attention 
the exact cost of the service. 

Such a method, in addition, gives 
to the management providing the 
service a close check on the cost. 
It also brings to the attention of 
the recipient the importance of the 
service. “Likewise,” said Mr. 
Macleod, “I believe that a cus- 
tomer can be shown the reason- 
ableness of a request that this ser- 
vice be paid for if he has become 
accustomed to it and the cost has 
become excessive.” 

Because free service is a valuable 
aid to selling, it was recommended 
that its cost be charged to sales 
promotion. 








Nearly 100 important cities on 
11,331 miles of established air- 
routes now reached by air-express 
inder rates lowered 10% to 30%. 


LATES, mats, casts, 


k-up and immediate delivery. 


Specimen Reductions: 5 Ibs. 
Coast-to-Coast 
New York-Chicago 


r complete information as to rates, 


rways, Rapid Air Transport, 





AIR-EXPRESS RATES REDUCED 


dies, ad- 
vertising matter for 25,000 Rail- 
y Express Agency points enjoy 
same high-speed movement, prompt 


10 Ibs. 
$10.44 


w Chicago... 2.14 3.44 sf 
Chicago-Dallas r 4.44 ol | 4 
Chicago-El Paso 3.9 7.04 
Chicago-San Francisco 4.74 8.64 
Minneapolis-Chicago.. 1.44 2.04 
Minneapolis-Dallas ... 3.44 6.04 
Minneapolis-New York 2.84 4.84 


schedules, etc., 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, Inc. 


iperating over the United Air Lines, 
: Kohler Aviation Corp., Western Air Express 
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apply to nearest office of 


Northwest Airways, National Parks 











Truck Owners Use Advertising 
to Win an Argument 


They Defeat a Railroad Sponsored Bill at the Polls and Get New 
Business in Addition 


By Ralph J. Staehli 


Secretary, Allied Truck Owners, Inc. 


JrORCED to become heavy ad- 
vertisers in defense against a 
legislative attack, truck operators 
of Oregon found that besides win- 
ning the argument for them, the 
advertising brought added business 
and new public acceptance of their 
position on the highway. 

The entire campaign had been 
focused on the objective of getting 
votes but the copy drew attention 
to the business and its services to 
the State. At the close of the suc- 
cessful campaign for votes, several 
common carrier operators reported 
new business; sufficient in one case 
to boost totals to an excess of 22 
per cent over normal. 

The proponents of an initiative 
truck regulation bill were the first 
to break large copy. The truck 
campaign began in May. 

From the start, the truck at- 
tackers began using space at the 
rate of several hundred inches a 
week in Portland papers and 
selected up-State dailies. The total 
campaign for the bill is said to 
have cost in the neighborhood of 
$200,000 and a large share of that 
was used in newspaper space. The 
copy displayed prominently a long 
series of highway accidents all of 
which involved heavy trucks and 
particularly petroleum and gasoline 
tankers. Still more of the copy 
dealt with tax figures and technical 
articles dealing with alleged dam- 
age that trucks were doing to the 
State highway system. 

The truck campaign, sponsored 
by Allied Truck Owners, Inc., ig- 
nored the arguments of taxes, 
safety and highway damage. That 


position was arrived at early in 
the battle. 

The first copy which appeared 
was designed to sell each part of 
the State on the peculiar advantage 
of truck highway usage in that 
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community. In detail the economic 
and industrial value of highways 
in each section was advertised to 
the people at home. 

Most lumbering has been trans- 
ferred from specially built rail- 
roads to the highways. Lumbering 
pay-rolls and turnover were fea- 
tured in the lumbering communi- 
ties. 

Close observation failed to notice 
the desired reaction. People had 
become used to the trucks and took 
everything that was said for 
granted. 


Direct Attack 
Proves More Effective 


The campaign was _ re-vamped 
and opened up with a series of 
large space advertisements, half- 
page to full-page, making a direct 
attack on the railroads, who were 
sponsoring the campaign favoring 
the bill, and the real motives oi 
the bill. 

The first advertisements boldly 
accused the rails of misstating the 
issue, of using faked photographs 
in their appeal to the public and 
of deliberately hiding the real pur- 
poses of the bill. 

This seemed to get a better re- 
sponse and newspaper editors and 
public decided to take another look 
at the bill, the purported object of 
which was highway protection. 

The nominal sponsor of the bill 
was the Highway Protection As- 
sociation. Further copy was then 
used to attack this association. It 
was labeled a fraud by the trucking 
interests and the public warned that 
the proposed measure would cost 
the State millions in increased 
freight rates. Truck men claimed 
that to clear the way for rail rate 
increases was the real purpose of 
the bill. 

There initiative 


were thirteen 
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State measures on the ballot. Many 
of those measures were highly con- 
troversial. They included, among 
other things, the consolidation of 
the two State colleges, and prac- 
tically abandoning the University 
of Oregon. 

The heavy advertising by the 
trucking industry two months be- 
fore the vote is generally credited 
with being an important 
factor in almost immedi- 
ately making the Railroad 
Freight Truck & Bus Bill 
the most hotly debated bill 
in the list of thirteen. 

Almost simultaneous with 
the first heavy advertising 
attacking the railroads and 
their campaign methods, 
Allied Truck Owners or- 
ganized a speakers’ bureau 
and in a few weeks had 
held or attended more than 
1,100 public meetings. The 
advertising prepared the 
public for the subject of 
discussion. 

The advertising is also 
credited with holding the 
organization of truck men 
in line and in a measure 
took the place of numerous 
bulletins. In this it ef- 
fected a saving of both 
effort and expense. By ar- 
rangement, the successive 
advertisements became the 
campaign subjects for the 
district committees and 
workers and unified the at- 
tack all over the State. 


INK Dec. 8, 1932 
cific charges against the rails, edj- 
torial friends doubled in number. 
There was no precedent. The 
trucking industry as a body had 
never been in a political battl be- 
fore. - Many “sales meetings” were 
held within the trade. Many drivers 
at night became house-to-house 
salesmen for the campaign, taking 
the schooled message of the c: 








* 
OREGON! 
You can’t afford to Let the 
Railroads Get Away with this! 


The West Railroad Bill has 
Nothing to do with “High- 
way Protection.” It CAN’T 
REDUCE License Fees. 


BUT ;: 


Fight a 
Railroad 
Monopoly! 


It Costs 
Oregon 
Fifteen 
Million 
Dollars 
Annually 


Te raises freight rates in Oregon. 

It puts thousands in the Bread Lines. 
It turns over to the Railroads, Oregon's 
$150,000,000 investment in Highways. 


It is the Most Dan, s, Deceptive and 
Costly Abuse of the Initiative Ever 
Attempted in Oregon. 





When the railroad bill 


VOTE 315 |X| N 


AGAINST THE RAILROAT 
°o FREIGHT TRUCK & BUS BILL 





was launched, trucks were 





generally receiving critical 
comment in the press of 
the State. The first adver- 
tising made little impression on edi- 
torial comment. The attempt to 
meet the railroad attack with 
figures and explanations seemed to 
start as many more arguments as 
it settled. 

Following the use of large copy 
and a direct attack on the railroads, 
sentiment changed. The arguments 
over taxes, highway usage and 
damage and safety stopped, and 
friends of trucks began to appear. 

As the truck barrage became 
heavier and the copy featured spe- 


Fighting Newspaper Copy Like This Helped 


Defeat the Bill 


paign directly to their neighbor 
and people they did business with. 
Posters played an important part 
in the campaign. Every truck « 
ried a large three-sheet on which 
was featured the appeal against 
putting more men out of work, 
truckmen claiming that the bill 
involved the jobs of 27,000 people 
Displayed on one large truck was 
a relief map of Oregon. The truck 
was brilliantly illuminated and 
equipped with a public address sys- 
tem. A speaker used the truck bed 
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for his rostrum and the relief map 
and a group of small trucks as 
demonstrators for his talks. 


RS’ INK 


| 





This | 


truck was used day and night, six- | 


teen hours, in making contacts at 
industrial plants and institutions. 
Radio was used in the last week 
of the campaign. Prominent State 
figures opposed to the bill were 
used as much for the effectiveness 
of their names as for the hope of 
their getting last minute audiences. 


Biow Acquires Radio Station 


Milton H. Biow, president of The 
Biow Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, has purchased Station 
WAAM, Newark, N. J. Ira R. Nelson, 
controlling stockholder of WAAM, Inc., 
which sold the station to Mr. Biow, will 
continue aS manager. 


MacDonald H. Pierce on Own 


M Donald H. Pierce, for many years 
buyer of the U nited States Adver- 
g Corporation, Toledo, and, before 
with Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
land, has established his own busi- 
it Cleveland as a special advertis- 
r presentative of magazines. 


‘ath of A. W. Thompson 


thur W. ‘Thompson, of Geare- 

ton, Inc., Philadelphia advertising 
, died recently at Lansdowne, Pa., 
fty-three. He had n for many 

rs with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., at 
“ork. 


1. E. Signor with Gerber 


vard E. Signor, formerly adver- 
and sales promotion manager of 
Roach & Company, Grand Rapids, 
canners, has joined the Gerber 
ts Company, where he will handle 
tion in the Detroit area. 


. B. Stearns with Butterick 
rrey B. Stearns, formerly with the 
ness promotion ‘department of the 
York Times, has joined the staff 
Butterick Business Publications, 
‘ew York, as an associate editor 
cery Trade News. 


New Account to Sutherland 
e Van Norman Machine Tool Com- 

i Springteld, Mass., has appointed 

eK . Sutherland Company, Boston, 
rect its advertising account, effec- 
January 1, Business papers and 
t mail will be used. 


Metz Heads Agfa 


Hlerman A. Metz, president of the 
( ral Dyestuffs 
lirector of the Agfa Ansco Corporation, 

been elected president of the latter 

— He succeeds Horace W. Davis, 
gned, 


Corporation and a | 


AMILIAR, 
easily rec- 
ognized, 
graphic, 
these old 

trade symbols tell 
their story well. Mod- 
ern business is built 
upon graphic presen- 
tations of trade mark, 
package, product to 
millions of readers. 
With Gatchel & Manning 
photo-engravings your 
illustrated sales talk is 
convincingly reproduced 
from first impression to 
last. Whether halftone, 
line or color, they cost no 
more than less effective 
photo-engravings. 


GATCHEL & 
MANN ING"<. 


C.A. STINSON* President 


Photo- Engravers 


W. Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Photo—Anton Brueh! 


FAR, FAR INTO THE NIGHT 


Walter D. Teague 
Gustav Jensen Joseph Sinel 
George Switzer Robert L. Leonard 
Arthur S. Allen 


Ben Nash 


HE demi-tasse was served at 8 P.M. From then to 
4 midnight, seven foremost industrial designers, gath- 
ered together as a group for the first time, discussed and 
debated the economy of improved package design. 


The place was the grill room of the Princeton Club, 
New York. 


The time was Friday evening, December 2, 1932. 
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The guests were: Ben Nash, Arthur S. Allen, Walter 
Dorwin Teague, George Switzer, Robert L. Leonard, 
Gustav Jensen, Joseph Sinel. And one lone client— 


A. Funduklian of A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 
The host was Painters’ INK MontHLy. 


Every word spoken at this round-table clinic (who 
said the art of conversation has died?) was taken down. 
From these notes, a special editorial feature has been 
prepared for the January issue of Printers’ INK 
MonTHuLy that contains ideas, facts and general informa- 
tion about package design that could not be obtained in 
any other way. Printed on special paper, with special 
ink, with a photograph of the designers by Anton Bruehl 
and package photographs by Frederick Bradley. A 
feature that is as unique as it is useful. 


Do you know: 


That somé $70,000 was saved in one year when a 
drug manufacturer adopted a new and improved design 
for his packages? 


That by the use of a simple engineering principle it 
was possible to save sufficient money in the construction 
of a rug package to permit adding greatly to its appear- 
ance without adding to its cost? 


That 10 per cent was saved on the boxing cost of a 
bedspread package through the application of a novel 
idea that also had valuable merchandising features? 


That a simple device made it possible to use one 
label where two had formerly been necessary on a 
tray package? 





ton Brueh! 


That the colors on a package of gelatin were cut from 
cr five to two and the new package outsold the old two 
and one-half times? 


These few brass-tack cases are simply a miniature 
sample of the immensely valuable material contributed 
at this round-table meeting by these leaders in the field 
of industrial design. 


If you could arrange to get these men together some 
evening and have them discuss your design problems 
for four hours, you would revel in the abundance of 
invaluable material. Printers’ INK Monrtnty has held 
such a meeting for you. A stenographic report of this 
completely informal, highly novel and thoroughly stimu- 
lating round-table clinic will appear in the January 
issue, out January 1, 1933. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 





Those Old-Time “Picture Cards” 


They 


Are Still Here, But Modernized as to Their Use and Manner 


of Presentation 


Futter & Smitu & Ross, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Some years ago, various manufacturers 
of packaged food products used to in- 
clude in their packages various kinds 
of pictures—presidents, battleships, base- 
ball stars, etc., as well as small flags, 
and similar items. These used to have 
a strong child appeal. 

Were there any legal reasons for the 
abandonment of this merchandising 
method? Are there any serious objec- 
tions to such procedure now? 

Leon F. Hussey, 
Manager of Marketing. 


HERE were, so far as we 

know, no legal reasons for the 
abandonment of the practice of in- 
cluding picture cards in the pack- 
ages of foods and other products. 
As a matter of fact, the idea has 
not been deserted entirely. There 


are still a few advertisers who are 
using this merchandising method in 
modernized form. 

Some twenty years ago almost 


every boy had a collection of these 
interesting cards, some of them 
carrying the pictures of baseball 
players, others with flags, battle- 
ships, birds, animals, flowers and 
even burlesque queens. There was 
considerable rivalry not only in col- 
lecting these cards, but in the 
games that were played with them. 

The cigarette companies were the 
principal distributors of the cards 
but they were also included in 
packages of various grocery prod- 
ucts. 

Church & Dwight, makers of 
Cow Brand and Arm & Ham- 
mer baking soda, still distribute 
cards but not in the packages. 
They were taken out shortly after 
a new package with a small open- 
ing was introduced. In order to 
get the card out it was necessary 
to tear the package apart. In ad- 
dition, the card had a tendency to 
work its way to the top and close 
up the entrance. 

This company started distribut- 
ing the cards about forty years ago. 
The subjects have included birds 
of all kinds, fish, dogs, wild ani- 
mals and Mother Goose subjects. 
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All of these cards have been of an 
educational nature, teaching the 
children not only the names of the 
different kinds of wild life but 
teaching them not to destroy the 
birds, and so on. The cards, to- 
day, are sent in sets to children 
requesting them. 

The American Tobacco Company 
distributed cards with the flags of 
different countries on them up until 
this year, in packages of Mela- 
chrino cigarettes. The practice was 
discontinued because it was thought 
that the idea had outlived its use- 
fulness. 

In modernized form, however, 
this company distributes bridge les- 
sons in Lucky Strike containers. A 
short time ago it enclosed “Happy- 
Go-Luckies,” a series of novel cut- 
out place cards. 


Carnation Uses the Idea 
for Its Children’s Club 


Another modernized version of 
these old cards was used by the 
Carnation Company in connection 
with a club idea for children. 
Forty-eight picture holders were 
obtainable only through consump- 
tion of Carnation Flaked Wheat, 
two being inserted in each pack- 
age, every precaution being made 
against duplication. Each folder 
portrayed a national hero, such as 
George Washington, Daniel Boone 
Clara Barton, or Abraham Lin- 
coln. Some of their biographies 
were included, together with a 
brief invitation to mothers to inter 
est children in the Nation Build- 
ers’ Club. 

Children were instructed to col- 
lect as many little picture folders 
as possible, write an essay, and send 
the album, which was supplied for 
preserving the picture, to the com- 
pany and receive an award of merit 
and a full-size facsimile copy of 
the Declaration of edepentonr 

Still another form of the card 
has been used by The Individual 
Drinking Cup Company for Dixie 
Cups. On the tops of these cups 
containing ice cream, are printed in 
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colors animal heads which children 
are encouraged to collect. A cer- 
tain number of the tops may be 
exchanged for large-sized pictures, 
also i) color, of animals. 

So this old merchandising idea is 
not really dead. It is being carried 
on by a few aggressive advertisers 
in modern form. It is a package 
enclosure idea that deserves more 
attention for it appeals to the col- 
lecting instinct which every child 
seems to possess. They will collect 
stamps, coins, bits of cloth, dolls, 
fsh-hooks, pictures, and _ these 
cards, too, containing not only pic- 
tures and descriptive matter but an 
advertising message on the worth 
of the product. 

Before using pictures of individ- 
uals, advertisers should look into 
the laws pertaining to the right of 
privacy. Generally, the” same re- 
strictions prevail in this field as in 
any other form of advertising. In 
addition, the American flag should 
not be reproduced in this or any 
other form of advertising. 

Some of the products which are 
taxed by the Government must 
certain packaging 


comp ly with 
regulations made by the Commis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue. There 
are, for example, specific regula- 
tions relating to tobacco and tobac- 
co products on the use of package 
enclosures. 

The contents of a package “must 
be limited to the net number of 


+ 
Hall Printing Elects Secord 


lerick Secord, for twenty-five 
general counsel of the W. F. 
Printing Company, Chicago, has 
lected chairman of the board, suc- 
ceeding the late Robert M. Eastman. 


New Canadian Publication 
trical Digest, a new monthly busi- 
aper, is being published at 21 King 
East, Toronto. B. F. Wood is 
ising manager. Type page size is 
by ten inches. 


Death of W. C. Edgar 
iam C. Edgar, for forty-two years 
er of the Northwestern Miller, 
ipolis, died recently at the age of 
y-five. 


Joins Cleveland Studio 

ry Connor, formerly with Fuller & 
& Ross, Inc., Cleveland, has 
the Tranquillini Studios, Inc., 
ind, as a contact man. 
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pounds or ounces of tobacco or 
snuff, or the number of cigars or 
cigarettes, indicated by the stamp 
affixed to the package.” Manufac- 
turers are permitted, however, to 
place within the packages “small 
advertising cards, coupons, certifi- 
cates, paper bands, circulars, trade- 
mark tin bags and _ trade-mark 
strips which do not materially in- 
crease the weight of the contents 
or the size of the package, and 
which are intended as an advertise- 
ment of the business of the manu- 
facturer and concern the manufac- 
ture and sale of his tobacco, snuff, 
cigars or cigarettes and no other 
business.” 

These cards or coupons may also 
be returnable to the manufacturer 
or other persons and exchanged for 
other articles, provided the dis- 
tribution of the prize articles does 
not depend upon the event of a 
lottery. The cards must bear the 
manufacturer’s name and address 
or registered factory number, dis- 
trict and State. 

There are, in addition, regula- 
tions regarding such things as in- 
decent pictures and words. 

The Brown & Williamson Tobac- 
co Co., is enclosing a coupon now 
with Raleigh cigarettes. Fifty of 
these coupons are redeemable for a 
deck of initialed playing cards. 
Two decks of cards are offered 
for eighty-five coupons.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Appointed by Crosset 
Ralph Hasty, for many years sales 
manager of Leonard, Shaw & Dean, Inc., 
Middleboro, Mass., has joined the L. A. 
Crosset Company, Augusta, Me., in a 
similar capacity. 


Hall Organ to to Schaffner 
The Hall Organ Company, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., has appointed Claude 
Schaffner, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers 
will be used. 


Heads Technical Paper 


Richard Harding, formerly with the 
Maujer Publishing Company, Chicago, 
will publish the Siebel Technical Review, 
effective with the January issue. 


With Atlanta “Journal” 
Robert Whitehead, formerly with the 
Atlanta Constitution, has joined the na- 
tional advertising depar ment of the 
Atlanta Journal. 
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Chain -Store Sales for October 


Oct. Oct % 10 Months 10 Months % 
Company 1932 1931 Chee. 1932 1931 Chee 
Great At. & Pac. (a) . $66,530,473 $76,508,258 13.0 $732,315,051 $853,014,455 14] 
*Sears, Roebuck (b) 23,652,111 27,145,925 —12.9 229,997,154 287,213,533 19.9 
F. W. Woolworth... 22,473,183 26,151,057 14.0 196,572,943 220,945,760 —1] 
*Montgomery Ward 19,805,497 22,034,206 —10.1 142,462,538 179,058,940 
C. Penney 16,752,267 17,965,295 7 121,286,125 135,933,337 — 
tSafeway Stores (b) 16,361,301 194, 083 568 
Kroger G. & B. (b) 15,667,143 17,899,641 2. 81, 383 209,686,616 
S. S. Kresge > 505,762 12,498,349 5. 792 112,391,773 - 
American Stores .. 8,305,828 9,964,146 —16. 5,651,912 113,231,731 
First National (a). 7.791.354 8,281,596 5. 34, 88,528,289 - 
es Be ‘ 6,957,630 7,424,045 - 3 55,602,92 56,700,885 
Ss. ° - 5,151,473 5,706,437 y 8,595,952 52,234,090 
National Tea (b).. 4,563,414 5,767,680 —20.8 55, 732 65,615,333 
Walgreen 3,662,962 4,420,857 ; $ , 45,473,128 
McCrory Stores.... 3,474,728 3,881,389 ' 32,944,066 
J. J. Newberry 2,953,356 26,392 + oo J "528 23,300,530 
H. C. Bohack (d). 2,419,615 2,759,369 - 3 87 38 29,298,550 
McLellan Stores... 1,855,630 1,940,496 J 5,121,3 16,429,770 
Interstate Dept. ... 1,776,752 1,870,117 5 5 203 17,013,226 
Melville Shoe 1,740,444 2,177,049 20. phen 22,044,007 
Dominion Stores (c) 1,686,104 1,807,212 - 7 19,184,22¢ 21,413,565 
G. C. Murphy 1,620,267 1,715,304 5.5 14,07 79.720 14,660,983 
Lerner Stores Corp. 1,619,087 2,013, a - 16,922,422 20,247,653 
Consolidated Retail 1,439,260 1,720,32 3 12.245, 059 15,756,212 
Peoples Drug Stores 1,307,519 1469225 ‘ 3,238, 14,282,680 
Neisner Bros. 1,250,658 1,368,911 i 11,445, 315 12,414,764 
Western Auto S’ply 1,118,986 1,119,743 i 9,620,649 10,392,276 
Waldorf System ... 1,106,083 1,358,847 3. 11,661,451 12,950,055 
Lane Bryant 1,023,341 1,240,344 17.5 9,792,596 12,925,155 
Schiff Co. 683,060 771,826 - a 7,155,614 8,263,508 
Exchange Buffet .. 347,611 425,767 8.3 3,668,415 4,432,848 
M. H. Fishman .. 258,001 250,756 + 2. 2,002,681 1,977,489 


5) 


*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 
{Comparable figures for 1931 not available. 


(a)—4 wks. and 43 wks. ended Oct. 29. (c)—4 wks. and 44 wks. ended Oct 
(b)—4 wks. and 44 wks. ended Nov. 5. (d)—4 wks. and 42 wks. ended Oct 


NUMBER OF STORES IN OPERATION 


Enp oF OcToBER 
1932 1931 
Kroger 765 4,890 W. T. Grant 
 -acasnacesdadan 3,392 4,012 McLellan 
J. C. Penney 7 1,458 S. H. K 
Ss. S. K : 705 G. C. Murphy 
Melville 476 Peoples Drug 
Walgreen 466 Neisner 
Exchange Buffet 3 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company reports October sales, expressed in 
tons, were estimated at 415,659 this year, compared with 420,398 in ‘October, 1931. 
This is a decrease in quantity merchandise sold of 4,739 tons, or 1.13 per cent. 
Average weekly sales in October were $16,632,618, compared with $19,127,064 in 
1931, a decrease of $2,494,446. Average weekly tonnage sales were 103,915, com- 
pared with 105,100 in October, 1931, a decrease of 1,185. 


In commenting on the decrease of 20.88 per cent in consolidated sales for the 
eleventh period of four weeks to November 5, 1932, the National Tea Company says: 
This decrease arises from a reduction in commodity prices and the closing of 111 
unprofitable stores, which, while decreasing dollar sales volume, has improved net 
earnings as indicated by ‘the results of the third quarter of sixteen weeks of 30¢ 
earned on common stock as compared with 32¢ for the first twenty-four weeks end- 
ing June 18, 1932. 
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General Foods Turns Stockholders 
into Working Customers 


(Continued from page 6) 


the most desirable class of patron- 
age a store can want and we have 
found that as soon as any group of 
stockholders find that we are plan- 
ning to enter their particular com- 
munity they show an active inter- 
est. Dealers are quick to realize 
the importance of this interest. 

As a result, in every city where 
we have sought distribution we 
have found stockholder interest 
having a measurable effect on help- 
ing us open the most desirable out- 
lets. 

The who 


manu facturer over- 


+ 
Death of A. J. Porter 


Alexander Jeffrey Porter, chairman of 
the board of the Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y., died at that 
ity last week, aged sixty-nine. He had 
een president of the company for many 


years 


+ 


looks the fact that his stockholders 
represent blue chip customers, 
preferred buyers for his product, 
is neglecting an important sales 
factor. 

Don’t forget your blue chip cus- 
tomers. Remember that every 
stockholder wants to know about 
the operation of the company. And 
remember that the stockholder who 
is thoroughly informed upon the 
products and progress of his com- 
pany will work enthusiastically and 
aggressively for the welfare of that 
company and its products. 


_ 
Appoints Ray Hawley 


The Cease Distributing Company, 
New York, distributor of “Cease for 
Colds,” has appointed Ray Hawley As- 
sociates, of that city, fo direct its ad- 
vertising account. Plans call for news- 
paper and radio advertising. 











To Concerns Who Want 


Distribution in Midwest 


A high-caliber, high-power, scientifically managed, amply 
financed sales organization, well connected with various 
trade outlets, invites correspondence with manufacturers 
seeking retail and wholesale distribution throughout the 


FF Ucto 











Midwest. So complete are the facilities of the organiza- 
tion that all you need is an acceptable product and a 
factory. After knowing your marketing needs, this or- 
ganization will present to you a definite sales plan, provide 
aber, 1931 the man-power, handle the advertising. 
) Per cent. _ sete ‘ 
127,064 in NOTE—Correspondence is invited with any bank or bank- 
915, com- . . ° ° . 
ing group having clients seeking Midwest trade outlets. 
les for the . 
pany says: Address D. R. G., P. O. Box 665,Cincinnati, Ohio 
ing of 111 
proved net 
eks of 30¢ 
weeks end- SRI ne 
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More “‘How,’’ The speech of 
President Green 


Less Fight at the American 


Federation of Labor Convention 
amazed and disappointed many men 
always friendly to the aims of 
labor, men who have looked upon 
the present leadership of labor as 
eminently sane and constructive. 

When the formerly reasonable 
labor leader declared that unions 
are at the end of their patience and 
are ready to resort to “forceful 
methods” to compel management to 
yield to a labor ultimatum for a 
thirty-hour week, he went away off 
the reservation. 

Without here discussing the eco- 
nomic justification or lack of it 
for the shorter week and day in 
industry, the drive for what Mr. 
Green and his executive committee 
call their principal objective—“the 
mastery of the machine”’—needs 
ideas, not belligerency. 

The laboring men who destroyed 


Arkwright’s looms to master the 
first great machines were called 
mistaken by their labor successors 

What the world wants is word 
from Mr. Green or anyone clse or 
how to “master” the machine in its 
only sane sense, how to make jt 
best serve the nation to the 
benefit of all. 

If a man with a practicable idea 
to cure the present economic para- 
dox will merely let the nation in on 
his secret, he won’t have to use 
force to get his plan accepted 

There ts more to the problem 
than a thfty-hour week, a panacea 
which would in all probability com- 
pletely bankrupt many railroads 
and other struggling industries 

Long before Mr. Green suggests 
force to put over his all too simple 
plan, wouldn't it be a good idea for 
him to use a little force and speed 
in cleaning up the racketeer 
building trade labor circles { 
other situations which hav a 
brought to his attention by 
bers of his own organizat 
One good job along these lines 
already been done in the 
picture field. More need doi 

Nothing could be more il! 
than a _ belligerent attitude and 
threats of force, when careful and 
consistent co-operation between 
capital, labor and managemen 
imperative. 


eater 


It is to be hoped 


“Buy 
that the “Buy 


American’ 


ment which is now getting —_ 
way will not reach the sentim« 
flag-waving stage. If it does it will 
fall flat and not only defeat its 
own purposes but do damage as 
well. 

We never did take a great deal 
of stock in the latter portion ot 
Stephen Decatur’s famous senti 
ment, “My country! May she al- 
ways be right; but right or wrong 
my country,” or words to that ef- 
fect. This is mischievous in certain 
respects and especially so when ap- 
plied to merchandising. 

No sensible person is going t 


argue against the premise that the 


greater the outlet for American- 
made goods the faster will Amer- 


ican prosperity be restored. Aid it 
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goes without saying that all of us 
place the restoration of American 
prosperity first without any mushy 
regard for the interests of other 
countries. 

Just the same, this is an economic 
question that has to be worked out 
by the head and not by the heart. 
Emotionalism in such a contingency 
js not only useless; it is dangerous. 

A look at what is going on in 
England furnishes plenty of evi- 
dence along this line. The “Buy Brit- 
ish” campaign, skilfully planned, 
has been carried forward with such 
consummate efficiency that the 
Britishers have been exalted out 
of their traditional stolidity for 
once and the movement a short 
time ago reached almost the pro- 
portions of a fanatical holy war— 
or jahad, as the followers of the 
good prophet Mahomet would put 
it. 

But last week the dollar value 
f the pound sterling dropped to 
the lowest point in history—a mat- 
ter of $3.145, 

The flags may wave, the spell- 
binders do their stuff and the 
sacred name of patriotism be in- 
voked; but if American-made, En- 
glish-made or any other kind of 
cannot hold their own in 
the domestic market on their merits, 
all the fervor will be wasted. 

Right now, as was mentioned in 
last week’s Printers’ INK, this 
country is being flooded with 
quantities of cheap and shoddy 
merchandise, notably Japanese, 
which is being sold strictly on a 
price basis. It sells for little and 
is worth less. 

The answer to this, however, is 
not a stirring cry to “Buy Amer- 
ican”; heart throbs have no place 
in its makeup. Rather it is a 
proposition of using advertising in 
a sufliciently intelligent manner to 
present the real picture of the 
American merchandise, and when 
this is done the trash will get the 
cold shoulder that it deserves. 

The advertising can be employed 
so as to enable people to differen- 
tiate between the spurious and the 
real. They will get the idea quickly 
enough, 

Meanwhile it might help a great 
deal if department stores and other 
large retail outlets would give 


goods 
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American-made “goods at least an 
even break in their merchandising 
and advertising. When we see these 
advertisers exhibiting cheap toady- 
ism by labeling their offerings of 
popular-priced merchandise “Made 
in England” or made somewhere 
else, we yearn to acquire a huge 
war club and get busy with it. 

If “Buy American” can help 
dramatize the folly of this sort of 
thing it will accomplish at least 
something. But if the movement is 
set to patriotic music it will not 
get very far, the main reason being 
that people do not buy that way. 


Why Wait “Television is 

*, here,” remarks 
Mr. Young? Owen D. Young. 
“If times were different, I daresay 
commercial exploitation would al- 
ready be in the newspapers and 
magazines.” 

As chairman of General Electric, 
Mr. Young is in a position to know 
what he is talking about when he 
discusses television, and he prob- 
ably does. 

Anyway we are willing to take 
his word for it, the subject being 
one of which we know nothing. 

We might, however, venture an 
argument with him about “if times 
were different.” This is just the 
time of all times for the aggres- 
sive, fighty advertiser to get the 
jump on competition with a new 
product—if the product is worth 
fighting for. 

This doesn’t apply exclusively to 
television, either—or even to new 
products. 

A depression is a breeding time 
in which new business leaders are 
brought forth. They may find the 
world tough and uninviting; but, 
other things being equal, they es- 
tablish pioneer rights; they are 
under way when their competitors 
are only starting. 


The ee 

blast which Cor 
to Cohu threw at Cohu 
and Cohu shot back at Cord in 
their startling fight for proxies 
made many an advertising man 
wonder wishfully why it is that 
when two men get awfully mad 
at each other and are out after 


Cord 
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control of a great corporation, 
they immediately think in terms of 
full pages. 

Why is it also that the same 
sort of big executive, when he is 
doing a merchandising job, seldom 
gets enthusiastic enough to attempt 
something equally dramatic in 
equally large space? : 

This is not the first time that big 
battles for control or to attract the 
attention of the public have been 
waged in the public press. They 
almost always result in interesting 
and human copy, simple English, 
and dramatic presentation. Middle- 
aged commuters with weak eyes 
read full pages of small words on 
their way in from Evanston, 
Maplewood, White Plains or Bev- 
erly Hills—whether they own stock 
in the company, have any direct 
personal interest in it or not. 

What a great thing it would be 
if the same amount of intensity 
and the same dramatic copy slants 
could be applied to strictly a mer- 
chandising job and the searching 
out of new markets. Too often 
the advertising, when it turns from 
a battle for proxies to a battle for 
markets, becomes more stodgy, less 
dramatic. Too often the full pages 
in a large list of representative 
mediums dwindle to parsimonious 
and pinch-penny advertising. 

What a real merchandising job 
youthful Mr. Cohu and young Mr. 
Cord could do if they could carry 
over into the merchandising field 
the same white-hot spark of ex- 
citement ! 





A convention with 
Improvement neither speeches 

in Ohio nor badges, lunch- 
eons nor entertainment, and no 
stenographic reports might seem as 
incredible a fantasy as an advertis- 
ing agency without a vice-president. 

Nevertheless, that is what took 
place at Cincinnati recently. The 
business of the convening organi- 
zation was completely and effi- 
ciently transacted in a few hours, 
whereas that process had previ- 
ously involved the destruction of 
two full days. 

There is a type of retrenchment 
to be enthusiastic about. Time is 
saved by all concerned. Money is 
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conserved by both the individual 
members and the association itself. 
And we further suspect that the 
actual business before the house 
(if any) can be cleared up more 
intelligently in a brief, sleeves-up 
session than in an atmosphere clut- 
tered up with the usual volume of 
dull papers by dull persons, bad 
food and worse vaudeville. 

The convention in its traditional 
form is a luxury at best, though 
perhaps a justifiable one (sop to 
the innkeepers) in those palmy 
days when business practically runs 
itself. 

And not all speeches represent 
waste of tonsil and eardrum tissu: 
There are some which perform 
definite educational and _inspira- 
tional functions for the organiza- 
tions concerned. Braving the risk 
of being termed the eternal Polly- 
anna, we place the proportion at 
one in thirty-five. That’s a heavy 
gamble for these times and in gen- 
eral we are on record for the type 
of moratorium indicated above. 

Appropriately enough, the name 
of the organization which has set 
this happy example in convention 
technique is the Ohio Valley Im- 
provement Association. 





That ms 7 
ion of a revision 

Monopoly of the Anti-Trust 
Myth Laws, political 


demagogs set up the cry of “mo- 
nopoly.” They profess great fear 
that any liberalization of present 
laws will lead to the growth of 
monopolistic groups. 

This fear, older than the Anti- 
Trust Laws themselves, is entirely 
unsound and shows a characteristic 
misunderstanding of enlightened 
business thought. 

Business is too complex today to 
foster monopolies except in fields 
of public utilities where they can 
be made subject to strict legal 
control. 

Let politicians stop worrying 
about monopolies and become se- 
riously concerned about a far more 
important question—“What can the 
Government do to encourage a fair 
profit for industry and thus bring 
about higher wages and increased 
buying power ?” 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SERVICE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL 
THOROUGHNESS TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Assn. of Amer. Soap and Glycerine Producers 
Group IV, N. Y. State Savings Banks Assn. 
Bell Telephone Securities Co. 

The Manhattan Company 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. (Trade Mark Service) 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Copper & Brass Research Assn. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Pages 
Town & Country (2 issues) 46 
PD cackvadecdraveeuaws 46 
DE. cs ckcdneedesake 40 
meeeee ] Gstee .cscccvece 32 
N. Y. Metropolitan Edition 38 
We Ge .tincancascaes OO 
N. Y. Metropolitan Edition 30 
The American Magazine .. 40 
Motor Boating ........... 39 
The Chicagoan-(Nov.) .... 24 
aT es 
Popular Mechanics ....... 71 
Forbes (2 Nov. issues) 36 
Harpers Magazine ........ 65 
Cre BO cicccccessvs 21 
CE steer aenekees 20 
Physical Culture ........ 31 
Popular Science Monthly... 31 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 52 
Christian Herald ........ 17 
The Sportsman ........... 17 
Remericen Bey ...ccccsece 16 
EO 
tl ni¢eadeenedddmaas 23 
NL Giri inlath ce hice eacpiartiee-dtass 15 
Nation’s Business ........ 22 
Bee TRONIOE occ cccccces 14 
Open Road for Boys ..... 22 
Motion Picture .......... 22 
Universal Model Airplane 
DD. ckstentsaudeceees 21 
Bee GRAS nc cwkccsecs 20 
Extension Magazine ...... 13 
Dl Jexeseenewanenewas 20 
Home & Field ........... 14 
DE; S62anessscavonwans 13 
American Golfer ......... 12 
American Rifleman ....... 18 
True Confessions ........ 18 
Pield & Stream ....00c00. 18 
House Beautiful ......... 12 
New England Edition ..25 
ree eee 17 
Better Homes & Gardens .. 17 
a 18 
Review of Reviews and 
World’s Work ......... 17 
Real Detective ........00- 16 
OTE TGR ccccccecccces 16 
I EA eee 16 
BG. THOSE sccccccocca 16 
BE Ganesksevatsswieneaw 15 
National Sportsman ...... 15 


Lines 

30,963 
29,043 
26,990 
20,245 
24,276 
17,437 
19,096 
17,192 
16,848 
16,212 
16,155 
15,848 


10,632 
10,605 
10,003 
9,912 
9,592 
9,575 
9,389 
9,285 


7,691 
7,573 
15,631 
7,465 
7,452 


7,442 


7,408 
6,857 
6,829 
6,708 
6,670 
6,404 
6,280 





INK 


Pages 
Pe 14 
a ee 14 
Arts & Decoration ....... a 
The Grade Teacher ...... 13 
PUD TO ov cccnccscces 14 
Broadway and Hollywood 

OO 13 
College Humor .......... 13 
DE ovevestesdneeaeeaia 13 
ee ND ovccasdnenee 13 
TT ccus sag eaad 13 
Gee: TE nccccscesces 12 
Judge (November) . s 


American Legion Monthly. 12 


Be, MUON 604665000  @ 
Modern Living .......... 12 
Screen Romances ........ 11 
Hikes Magazine .c..ccs0:: 11 
Hunting & Fishing ....... 11 
The Scholastic (2 Nov. is.) 11 
Scientific American ....... 10 
American Mercury ...... 19 
American Home .......... 7 


N. Y. Metropolitan Edition 10 
Magazine of Wall Street (2 


See 9 
i. Sttdbaebdeekedswneea 9 
True Detective Mysteries.. 9 
Current History .......... 15 
Nature Magazine .... a on 
Golden Book ....... 12 
Pe inirteiwadanseece 6 
Newsstand Group ...... 11 
Munsey Combination ..... 10 
Street & Smith’s Big Seven 

GD ctnntiwonnsedncs 10 
True Experiences ........ 5 
American Forests ........ 5 
Se 8 
SE SD Gb eheseseenceace 4 


Young Men 
Street & Smith Combination 5 


a ree a 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Pages 
Vogue (2 issues) ........ 81 
Harper’s Bazaar ........ 71 
Ladies’ Home Journal .... 63 
Good Housekeeping ....... 84 
Woman’s Home Companion 51 
DE é-octenvesdactenen 51 
Cc rere rrr rrr 56 
NE in it cn dnn a sighed 35 
Pictorial Review ......... 19 
PE 5.6 Sen cheneeeaen 27 
Modern Magazines ....... 25 


The Parents’ Magazine ... 24 
Farmer’s Wife 
Household Magazine 
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Lines 
6,152 
6,120 
6,048 


3,25 
2,128 
2,060 
1.960 
1,848 
1 
] 
Lin 
51,262 
47,464 
42,972 
36,104 
34,607 
34,4 
23,658 
13,207 
11,627 
10,586 
10,466 
9,569 
9,542 
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NC 
Novembe 
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New ¥ 
Time 
Literar 
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Americ 
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New R 
The Na 
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( er’: 
Xe y 
Tir 
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November 
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Liberty 
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Pages Lines 


Tower Magazines ........ 22 9,489 
Tunior League Magazine .. 21 8,735 
ORE ae ee 10 7,915 
Woman’s World ......... 11 7,217 
True Romances .........- 16 7,069 
OEE LEED ccnscnsardcver 14 6,202 
Junior Home Magazine .. 12 4,991 
MeaflectaSt cccccccccccce 6 4,104 
American Gisk ..cccccccce 8 3,645 
De Jeshussessiuowa peu 5 2,282 
John Martin’s Book ...... a 1,772 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(November Issues) 
Pages Lines 
Maclean’s (2 issues) ..... 50 35,278 
Canadian Home Journal .. 44 31,007 
NN ee cic edi 46 28,914 
The Chatelaine ......cee- 35 24,556 
National Home Monthly .. 25 17,773 
Can. Homes & Gardens .. 23 14,500 
The Canadian Magazine .. 16 11,033 
Commerce of the Nation 
(November) ......-+s+- 21 8,883 
NOVEMBER WEEKLIES 
November 2-7 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.. 45 30,596 
Ree TO ccc vcacsce 49 21,034 
TEMS cecscecccocescess 33 14,107 
Literary Digest ........ 26 =11,792 
gg PETE rere ee Terre 17 11,557 
American Weekly ...... 6 11,501 
BO 6.5050406s000060 14 5,923 
Business Week ........- 11 4,611 
New Republic ......... 4 1,674 
SRt FED b.ccascssbnce a 1,400 
November 8-14 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.. 40 27,011 
American Weekly ...... 9 16,989 
Colles ccccccctessess & 16,821 
Ne WOE ccccctence 39 16,658 
ee eer ert Pe 30 §=©12,679 
Literary Digest ........ 13 5,897 
Business Week ........ 12 5,061 
BE nxdkceedeenuwes 7 3,113 
et TR: wn cccctseuse a 1,500 
New Republic ......... 3 1,222 
November 15-21 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.. 49 33,033 
Se ererer 49 20,901 
American Weekly ...... 8 15,320 
Me daseantacskakesen 21 8,866 
CED 004%6405000000 13 8,610 
Literary Digest ........ 16 7,510 
BO: datonkduwwenne 13 5,735 
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Lines 


Business Week ........ 13 5,448 
New Republic ......... 4 1,728 
ee BD escsasseces 2 800 
November 22-28 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.. 30 20,203 
SI nbcdccedswasser 23 15,324 
American Weekly ...... 8 15,100 
Pe UE Kkccdccecese 35 15,087 
eer ae 31 13,430 
DE cibesinabhoenns 17 7,281 
Literary Digest ........ 10 4,607 
Business Week ......... 7 2,988 
tN inesdnek een 4 1,700 
New Republic .......... 3 1,404 
November 29-30 Pages Lines 
Business Week ........ Q 3,797 
(ft 3 1,200 
New Republic ......... 3 1,167 
Totals for November Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post..164 110,843 
Be ONE: actcsveces 172 73,680 
American Weekly ...... 31 58,910 
Re wsxndnntensaed 78 52,312 
0 ee 115 49,082 
Literary Digest ........ 65 29,806 
CO Ee 51 22,052 
Business Week ........ 52 21,905 
New Republic .......... 17 7,195 
WED PD So acseccesses 17 6,600 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 

Pages Lines 

1. Vogue (2 issues) -- 81 51,262 
2. Harper’s Bazaar ...... 71 47,464 
3. Ladies’ Home Journal.. 63 42,972 
4. Good Housekeeping ... 84 36,104 
5. Maclean’s (2 Nov. is.) 50 35,278 
6. Woman’s Home Comp.. 51 34,607 
Fa ensdcecececss 51 34,421 
8. Can. Ho. Jour. (Nov.) 44 31,007 
9. Town & Country (2 is.) 46 30,963 
DEY dcuscacnaescee 46 29,043 
11. Mayfair (Nov.) ...... 46 28,914 
Se WO EP weccecavesa 40 26,990 
13. The Chatelaine (Nov.). 35 24,556 
ees 56 23,941 
BS, Tee nc céccccces 35 23,658 
16. House & Garden ...... 32 20,245 
17. Nat’l Home Mo. (Nov.) 25 17,773 
OD, EB pecan cases 28 #8 17,437 
19. The American Magazine 40 17,192 
20. Motor Boating ........ 39 16,848 
21. The Chicagoan (Nov.). 24 16,212 
22. Cosmopolitan ......... 38 16,155 
23. Popular Mechanics .... 71 15,848 
24. Forbes (2 Nov. is.) .. 36 15,481 
25. Harpers Magazine .... 65 14,644 

















1932 

Lines 

Town & Country (2 issues)..... 30,963 
_ “eer 17,437 
House & Garden ............-. 20,245 
Maclean’s (2 Nov. issues) ..... 35,278 
Se Ee eee ea 14,172 
Aste & Decoration .....ccccccs 6,048 
Nation’s Business ............. 9,592 
se oak a a nen a nea 16,155 
Forbes (2 Nov. issues) ......... 15,481 
The American Magazine ........ 17,192 
Popular Mechanics ............ 15,848 
ee rere 14,644 
nica a waitin een 13,831 
Atlantic Monthly .............. 11,686 
Popular Science Monthly ...... 13,101 
GE “Wavess-ednesaw.cs 7,573 
EE TE ceedececcccevene 10,632 
Tee 4,159 
Review of Reviews & World’s Work 7,408 
Physical Culture .......... 13,479 
i oie as : $10,605 
OE Ea 11,656 
Dt hate hehiw ete eesdneeene 8,580 

Ne oieaeinnieetn%e 10,003 
Motion Picture .......... 9,285 
EE EE ere 6,404 

Open Road for Boys ..... 9,389 
RE eee 7,691 
True Detective Mysteries 3,700 
Better Homes & Gardens ...... 7,452 
National Sportsman ....... 6,280 
American Mercury ............ 4,332 
0 ese eee 5,555 
Sevecmiand ..cccce 6,120 
Extension Magazine 8,648 
Te TS eee 4,932 
Need ewes weeds aN 5,187 
OOS EE ee ee 7,442 
Scientific American ............ "4,463 
is oc pa ohn woth 3,256 
Munsey Combination .......... 2,128 
SD, Ritiiilabedein tenivadaina 438,032 


*Smaller Page Size. 
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fLarger Page Size. tFour Dec. Issues. 
WOME os S. M: — 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF DECEMBER ADVERTISING 


1931 1930 
Lines Lines 
57,590 79,058 
33,294 50,957 
29,380 48,843 
33 "07 7 50,700 
23,133 47,302 
23,100 47,124 
24,171 35,957 
20,223 34,382 

*18,547 *27,972 
22,099 32,069 
21,742 26,656 
22,792 27,300 
24,480 28,635 
18,795 24,236 
19,121 22,187 
12,851 23,009 
13,489 22,677 

8,532 23,816 
11,109 18,181 
17,881 14,792 
11,043 18,998 
12,498 114,515 
11,232 13,299 
10,761 11,601 

9,943 14,445 

8,007 $12,662 
9,820 12,628 
9,937 13,013 
8,383 15,218 

8,413 10,568 

7,462 8,539 

7,396 8,227 

7,007 7,704 

5,513 10,328 

9,149 6,425 
9,829 7,722 

5,891 7,497 
5,258 $6,850 
*4,550 *5,734 

2,902 2,830 

2,912 3,136 

624,212 897, 792 


1,217,631 “3 6 
§Five Dec. Issues. 
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1929 Total 
Lines Lines 
112,800 280,41; 
75,535 l 3 









3,416 


3,696 11,872 





I I i a ete ikaaee 52 83,259 120,015 
ee aya08 53,790 67,595 83,973 
Ladies’ Home Journal ....... 42,972 52.477 59,901 77,180 
Good Housekeeping ............ 36,104 45,431 57,594 66,272 
Woman’s Home Companion ..... 34,607 35,826 45,259 51,807 
CE tke da ee en ccna wa wean 34,421 38,281 36,780 44,580 
Canadian Home Journal (Nov.). 31,007 27,234 37,749 44,609 
add chan wie bee 23,658 21,494 29,180 29,130 
aa 23,941 23,503 25,775 27,307 
i Pe -« 50006000 60wse 13,207 20,600 26,248 29,676 
The Chatelaine (Nov.) ......... 24,556 22,116 18,785 19,915 
PE cenerevceese 11,627 11,943 21,328 23,884 
The Parents’ Magazine ......... 10,466 19,906 18,807 18,863 68,042 
i PO 6k scnanede cose 7,069 8,842 10,407 15,018 41,336 
Household Magazine ........... 9,542 8,962 8,348 9,857 36,709 
SE SME acavccedenanen 7,217 6,240 7,600 10,823 31,889 
PME ccocveatvunweete 3.645, 4,914 6,965 9,447 24,971 
Ort 4,104 4,041 5,135 6,905 20,185 
DE -vceeteussdecendtmebonenin 416,869 481,65 8 566,715 689,261 2,154 
WEEKLIES (4 November Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post ......... 110,843 170,283 272,287 379,533 932,946 
a. eS cesundnaied 73,680 91,347 £135,550 171,732 472,309 
ee eee 52,312 73,248 $112,214 $113,565 351,339 
i Cy 6 ccvesscvenon 58,910 196,233 $89,720 83,319 8,182 
J. > rere ee 49,082 $77,041 81,909 87,732 295,764 
See BNE oicascdecdewsan 29,806 31,434 $58,971 $87,278 207,489 
SEE Sibvovecnsne desea seces 22,05 20,855 $46,140 $51,553 140,60 
- —_—_—__ —___ —____ —__ — JW. H. | 
DE teen cave cevaneaue aout 396,685 560,441 796,791 974,712 2,728,629 
tFive Issues. 
Grand Totals ........ccccesees 1,251,586 1,666,311 2,261,298 2,881,604 8,060,709 b7@nch 
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They said... 


“Lift yourselves by your bootstraps “ 


1 And we 
DID! 


T has become a part of the daily 

routine of The Rapid Electrotype 
Company to do “impossible” things, 
such as — 1800 each of 2 half-page ads 
in one day; a job in eight hours that 
ought to require 3 days; an electro to the 
West Coast by plane in 24 hours. 

If you could see how Rapid handles 
orders . . . see the 200-foot finisher’s 
table, the modern equipment that works 
with almost magical speed and precision, 
the system of control that cuts out every 

12 404 waste moment and motion, the standard 
11.872 , of quality that insures good results, the 
—— f — siti manner of shipping and labeling . . . you 
on “y would understand the work-a-day calm 
 - : with which hurry orders are executed. 
This is equally true whether the job is 
large or small. All this explains why most 
of the country’s largest advertisers use 
Rapid’s facilities, quality work, and 
knowledge of the game as important 
aids in the success of big campaigns. 


APID 
Chetrolpe (0 


Saag“ H- KAUFMANN, President CINCINNATI 
- 060,70 Btanch Offices . .. NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 


“LAD whwoworwvo 


A AA ee VIOCAN OCW ONN Ow UI 


| 





Sev ee we we we wee 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’ 
Classroom 





C. FOGARTY, 


} revit GROWER. ST. JOSEPH MISSOURI 





* of the Matteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan Com- 
pany, Chicago, enters 
as something of a rec- 
ord-winning advertise- 
ment one which 
appeared in The Fruit 
Grower of St. Joseph, 
Mo., dated January, 
1911. 

Advertising the old- 
style Edison phono- 
graphs with the big 
horn, it brought an an- 
swer from one Walter 
Brown, of Hillsville, 
Va., in October, 1932. 
Brown of Hillsville, 
just having gotten around to look- 
ing over the advertising pages, 
said to the company that he be- 
lieved he could sell all three of the 
kind of machines displayed in the 
advertising. 

Anyone who knows of a recent 
record where an advertisement 
twenty-one years old brought back 
the coupon, is in a position to dis- 
pute Mr. Fogarty’s claim that this 
one is a record for longevity. 


As the Prat Ato has pointed 
out on numerous occasions busi- 
ness-paper space can be used just 
as effectively to help dealers sell 
as it can to sell to dealers. As a 
matter of fact, if the “help-deal- 
ers-sell” angle is used properly, the 
advertisement does a double job. 

The Schoolmaster was force- 
fully reminded of this by two 
full-page advertisements he clipped 
recently from dealer papers. 

The first, over the signature of 
Pequot Mills, is headed “Ten 
Tested Ways to Sell Pequot Gift 
Sets,” and the illustration shows 
Santa Claus having a gift set put 
into his pack. 

he copy is confined almost en- 
tirely to ten, one-paragraph sug- 
gestions for selling the sets. It 
tells the dealer how to display 
them properly, how to train the 
salespeople to get their proper 
volume and suggests storewide 


Yes, FREE. Shipr 


tively and absolutel 


later. e = 
-~ ask you to accept it aa 
mye e 0. payment wae All we ash thet you tell ws wiighh of the 
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of Any of These 
. EDISONS 


We do not even ask you for any deposit or any coarsien 





promotion of practical gifts. An 
dealer who will read this adver 
tisement—and it is so_ prepare 
and written that many dealers wil 
read it—will get from it ten 
practical ideas for selling ; 
portant item of merchandise. 

The second advertisement i 
General Electric Hotpoint house 
hold appliances. A large part 0 
this advertisement is taken up wit! 
an illustration showing a gift tablg 
with a checkerboard covering an 
Hotpoint devices attractively ar 
ranged and tagged. 

The advertisement is headed 
“How to Set a Sales Table fo 
Christmas” and lets the picture tel 
most of the story. 
copy stresses the value of pushin 
electrical appliances as gift special 
ties. 

These two advertisements demon 
strate two excellent ways of puttin 
a how-to angle in dealer advertis 
ing. The one tells the story i 
words and the other in pictures 
Either method has real sales appea 
these days. 

* * * 

A Christmas folder, which ca 
also be used throughout the year 
has been devised by the Roya 
Typewriter Company, which wil 
use it for all occasions when it 


machines are to be suggested for 


gift purposes. 
This economical folder is mad 
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Confine 
Your Expenses 
to the 
Actual Volume 


of Goods 
Moving! 


] ERE’S sound advice for man- 
ufacturers whose - shrinking 
volume has caused branch 








Stop Branch 


House Losses 
BY USING 


A.W. A. 


WAREHOUSES 


roll, no expenses beyond those of 
handling goods which actually move! 
Your costs are based on the number 


: sa sales 

od oy house losses. Close your branches of units of your goods that are 
. “Ft tabl and use A.W. A. Warehousesin- handled. You pay ona ‘‘piece work 
ved = stead! You can have all the advan- _basis’’ for goods actually stored or 


Ctively ar 


tages of expert branch house organ- 
ization—yet confine your expenses to 
the actual volume of goods moving. 


distributed. Such flexibility in con- 
trolling costs enables you to make 
important savings; and relieves you 
from the enormous cost of a fixed, 


Table fog] A.W. A. Warehouses, located in inflexible branch house overhead. 
189 principal American cities, will x 

ddition thq@§ store and handle your goods just as Full details of the A.W. A. Plan 

of pushing your own branch warehouses would of Distribution are contained in our 

ift specialf do. All the usual warehouse functions  32-page booklet, sent free on re- 
—storage, repacking, rebilling, car quest. Write today for your copy. 

nts demongl loading and trucking—will be per- 

of puttingy formed by experienced help. Your 

r advertisq Sales agency will be relieved of the 


> story 1 
n pictures 
ales appea 


responsibility of supervision over 
clerical and laboring help. . . per- 
mitting your branch manager and 
his sales staff to concentrate on their 
proper duty—se/ling your goods! 





“the ve You have no lease, no labor pay- A ME R | Cc A N 
hich WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
aed ASSOCIATION 


2026 Adams-Franklin Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


r is madé 
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A Man to Share | 


Printing Profits— 


An aggressive salesman who is able to 
sell can increase his income substantially 
with us. The man we are looking for 
will be able to capitalize the advantages 
of our complete Composing Room, Press- 
room and Bindery. 


If you are a hustler and feel you can 
produce business, we should like to hear 
from you, Telephone for appointment 


ROYCE PRINTING CO., INC 
333 Hudson Street, N. Y 
Telephone: WAlker 5-8541 








7 
We Know of 
a seasoned advertising, merchandising and 
sales executive, now employed, but whose 
talents are not being fully used. 

He will consider any genuine opportunity 
with a firm that can use a part or all of 
his training and experience. 

For the past 12 years, advertising direc- 
tor and sales manager for two nationally 
known firms—leaders in their respective 
industries. 

Capable of directing or personally pre- 
paring advertising in all its forms; ¢.e., 
direct mail, dealer helps, billboards, trade 
paper, newspaper, radio and national mag 
azines. Can go out and intelligently sell 
or direct the sale of advertised products 
This man believes in the future of Amer- 
ican business and is anxious to com 
municate with or meet any firm offering 
this opportunity. Appointments may be 
arranged thru this office. 

HE AITKIN-KYNETT CO. 
Advertising Agency 
1400 South Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 














For information on 
TRADEMARKS 


How to Select and Register them 
alo HOW TO OBTAIN 
PATENTS * COPYRIGHTS 
Write to 


Clarence A. OBrien 


Registered Patent Attorney 
5S26-A ADAMS SLOG., WASHINGTON,0O.C 


FREE BOOK and FOLDER on Request 
t 


INK Dec. 5 » 1932 
possible through an astute use of 
illustration and color. The illys. 
tration employed throughout the 
piece is that of a jovial figure jp 
black and white who, at this time 
when the Christmas spirit is be. 
ginning to fill the air, looks withoy 
a doubt like our old friend, Santa 
Claus. 

A gold crown, however, perched 
on his snow white locks gives this 
figure the appearance equally as well 
of a king—the Coleish king we 
usually see in story books with ; 
white beard and dressed in ermine 
The drawing of a king natural 
ties up with the name “Royal” and 
is therefore appropriate at am 
season. 

Green and red, as Christmas 
colors, give way in this advertising 
piece, to the equally effective holi- 
day colors, green and gold. The 
gold color ties up splendidly with 
the “Royal” name and the king 
illustration. 

Royal, which has been emphasiz. 
ing its new Signet models, in this 
piece is illustrating the whole line 
as making appropriate gifts. 

* * 


An enterprising bus operator in 
Newark, N. J., has installed a radi 
in his bus and reports that it has 
increased business. His passengers 
prefer lively music, he says. 

Signs on the front of buses in 
the near future may indicate the 
kind of music obtainable—“Syn- 
phony Orchestra Now Playing,” etc 

. 2 «© 


A young married couple, after 














Wanted 


Sales Manager 


to build and manage nation-wide 
sales organization selling new, re 

money-saving specialty direct 
to city and small-town homes. Must 
have had experience building ‘sales 
force through field sales managers 
We are not looking for a big pro 
moter; prefer young man who can 
cooperate with others on sales man 
agement problems and who has open- 
minded attitude of making changes 
and improvements. Write, giving: ige, 

experience and any other particulars. 


Address “X,”” Box 225 Printers’ Ink 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, II!. 
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considerable hesitation and doubt, 
recently bought a new Chevrolet. 
It was their first car and they 
were inordinately proud of it. 

The husband spent part of every 
Sunday morning polishing it care- 
fully and his wife brushed the up- 
holstery at least twice a week 
They induced all of their friends 
to take rides and drank in the 
praises of their new and prided 
possession. 

When they had owned the car 
three months they received what 
turned out to be probably the most 
inept sales letter that it would have 
been possible to send them. The 
letter was from the manufacturer 
of a car in the $1,000 to $1,500 
class. 

It said in effect, “Several 
months ago you purchased a cheap 
car. It has been our experience 
that people who buy cheap cars find 
that they are not satisfactory. 
These people find that they want 
cars with longer wheel base, more 
luxurious upholstery, more power, 
more pep.” Thus, the ietter went 


on. 

Instead of being ashamed of 
their new purchase, the young mar- 
ried couple immediately became 
highly incensed at the company 
sending them the so-called sales 
letter. 

They are probably just a little 
prouder of their Chevrolet now 
than they ever were, and one fact 
is certain: When this couple grad- 
uate into the income group which 
will enable them to buy a more 
expensive car, the manufacturer 
who is responsible for the inept 
sales letter is not going to get even 
a look-in. 

* * * 

In a Christmas advertisement 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany are inviting inquiries; but 
these inquiries are to be sent to 
four other organizations, not to Du 
Pont. The advertisement adver- 
tises guns, although du Pont 
doesn’t sell guns. 

It does sell, however, the neces- 
sary ammunition and is, therefore, 
interested in promoting the sale of 
guns. 

This particular advertisement 
advises in the heading that “You 





‘TO THOSE 
‘WHO WANT 
A WRITER OF 
BELIEVABLE 


COPY 


I want to work for somebody like 
H. A. Batten. Some battler against 
ballyhoo. Some believer in back- 
to-sincerity. 


I have written believable copy. I 
believe in believable copy. I aim at 
copy that states instead of claims. 
Copy that helps with specific pro- 
posals rather than discourages with 
fear appeals. Copy that if it has 
to generalize, generalizes without 
boasting and if it has to warn, 
warns without scolding. 


3 Years, 5 Years, 2 Years 


I have written general and business- 
paper copy for Agency A for the last 


three years, Agency B for five years 
previous and Business Paper C for 
two years before that. Ten years 
out of ten, clients have liked my 
work, and will tell you so. 


Ideas, But Not Fixed Ideas 


Some of my ideas on copy you will 
find in “Printers’ Ink Monthly”— 
March, 1932, p. 57; Feb., 1931, p. 
41; March, 1930, p. 33; “Printers’ 
Ink Weekly”—Nov. 19, 1931, p. 10; 
Sept. 3, 1931, p. 10; Feb. 5, 1931, 
p. 49; May 22, 1930, p. 10; Feb. 20, 
1930, p. 91; July 7, 1929, p. 25; 
May 2, 1929, p. 88. 


I am thirty-two. Married. Available 
for work in New York January 1 or 
as soon as there is a need for me. 
Address “Z,” Box 226, Printers’ Ink. 
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PARTNERS 
IN 


ADVERTISING 


A MANUFACTURER with 
merchandising and sales ex- 
perience, who has been a 
buyer of advertising, is tem- 
porarily retired from active 
business. He contemplates es- 
tablishing an advertising 
agency and is seeking the as- 
sociation of several men 
(from 30 to 40 years), promi- 
nent in advertising circles and 
with a record of ability to 
get business. They must be 
men of unquestioned busi- 
ness and character qualifica- 
tions, with confidence in the 
future of the agency business 
—men of reputation based 
upon continuous performance 
in the past, and vision as to 
the future—men who would 
perhaps prefer to be in busi- 
ness for themselves because 
they think more of their 
futures than of their past. 

If such men are available, 
the advertiser will finance 
the proposition in good part 
—but not entirely. 

He further pledges himself 
to keep all correspondence in 
strict confidence. 


Briefly outline your past, 
but do not reply unless you 
think you qualify. 


“W,” Box 224, Printers’ Ink 





BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly holding 
ten or more copies is $1.25, post- 
paid, and the Monthly holding nine 
copies $2.00, postpaid. These binders 
are an attractive addition to any desk 
or library. 








INK Dec. 


give the great outdoors whe: 
give a gun.” The copy elaly 

on that theme. Then inquiri: 
solicited: “If you would like ay. 
thentic information about an 
ticular kind of shooting, 
touch with the following sources,” 

The sources are the various as. 
sociations whose membership is ; 
terested in trapshooting, skect, 
shooting or fish and game co1 
vation. 

. * . 

A movement which is mor 
vaguely reminiscent of the 
old Selden Patent days in the auto- 
motive field, is that being sponsored 
by six manufacturers of electric 
clocks. Just as the old Selden 
fight found its way into the ad- 
vertising pages, so is this move- 
ment being given wide publicity 
among dealers. 

In advertisements in publications 
going to many types of dealers 
handling electric clocks, these six 
companies are playing up the idea 
that, “Now you can sell clocks with 
surety and security—full patent 
protection.” 

The advertisement then goes on 
to point out that the fundamental 
patents in the electric clock field 
are those of Henry E. Warren and 
Arthur E. Poole and that these six 
companies have taken out licenses 
under both patents. These com- 
panies further point out that any 
dealer who buys from them will 
be fully protected against any suits 
that may be brought later. 


Acquire Bradley Products 
John M. Woestenburg, has purchase 
a half interest in the Bradley Products 
Company, Fostoria, Ohio, manufacturer 
of auto trunks, racks and _ specialties 
E. W. Schaufelberger, secretary-treasure 
and general manager of the corporati 
has also purchased a half interest 


Appoints Franklin Agency 


The Brooklyn Metal Stamping Com 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., has appointed 
the Franklin Advertising Corporation 
New York, to direct the advertisin; 
its Home Broadcaster. Magazines at 
business papers will be used. 
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J- J- GIBBONS Limited 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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Classified Advertisements 








ssified advertisements in 
insertion. 
Cash must accompany order. 





“Printers’ Ink” 


No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost seventy-five cents a line for 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
agAIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 


btain canvassers, salesmen, distrib- 
tors thru publication advertising. 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
171A Madison Ave., New York, Est. 1923 


_ 8B USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWSPAPER FOR SALE 
veekly located in Rocky Mountain 
altitude 5,000 ft. Prosperous 
rn key center town, population 
Property worth $50,000, will 
$25,000. $15,000 cash and mortgage 
able party. Box 674, Printers’ Ink. 


"EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secreta- 

ries, clerical. All placements by Elizabeth 

Muncy, for 10 yvY in charge of employ- 

ment bureau of AAA 

280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
CAledonia 5-2611 


HELP WANTED 


EDITOR wanted for Automotive publica- 
Write in detail, stating age, Salary, 
sonnections, mail samples of work. 
mation to be treated strictly confi- 

Box 671, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING-SOLICITOR-SALESMAN 
anted. Experienced in commercial cata- 
Direct by mail or publication print- 

_ Drawing account and commission. 

-s should state age, experience and 

nt of controlled printing. Address 
341, Suite 803, Times Bldg., N. Y. C. 


= POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced Artist with ideas, a visual- 
izer who can produce eye-catching layouts 
or finished art work in any medium, thor- 
ugh knowledge of color, figure, lettering, 
also Photo-engraving, Lithography and 
Type, wants a position with an Rarer, 
Publisher or Lithographer. Box 673, P. 

Can You Keep Me Really Busy on copy, 
publicity, or editorial work? Editors now 
buying my articles. Graduate engineer, 12 
years’ writing, wide experience. Willing 
to travel. Locate anywhere. Box 672, P. 1. 






































Business Publication Representative 
can handle another trade or industrial 
paper in the New York territory; wide 
acquaintance with agencies and adver- 
Box 668, Printers’ Ink. 


tisers. 





| IDEA-SHOPPERS NOT WANTED 


Advertising man now employed will serve 
honest merchant part-time on small-fee 
basis. Write to Box 669, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHER’S BUSINESS MANAGER 
Available January Ist. Business Manager 
of 350,000 A.B.C. National Monthly Mag- 
azine. College Degree. 31 years. ‘Knows 
Magazine Publishing—Circulation, Office 
Management, Production and some Ad- 
vertising. Box 670, Printers’ Ink. 


CARTOGRAPHER— Road and Advertis- 
ing map expert—desires connection with 
printer or publisher interested in adding 
profitable department or contract basis. 
Box 675, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLICITY-EDITOR 
Dissolution New York Advertising De- 
partment by First-Rank Corporation makes 
available energetic young man experienced 
house organs, trade magazines, publicity, 
newspapers, sales manuals. University 
Graduate. Married. Box 676, P. I. 


SALES LETTERS 


$199,000.00 worth of hearses—$156,000.00 
insurance—$138,000.00 stock—$72,000.00 
fountain syrups—60 tons of axle grease— 
and many others were sold as a result 
of Dean Burgess Letters. Sales cost less 
tnan 10%. Ask what his letters will do 
for you. Dean Burgess, 1535 Walnut 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


























CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. 


Advertisers receiving quanti- 
ties of samples from numerous 
applicants, are also urged to 
exercise every possible care 
in handling and returning 
promptly all samples entrusted 
to them. 
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General Foods Turns Stockholders into Working Customers 
C. M. Cuesrer, President, General Foods Corporation 


Salesmen at Christmas 
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How 60,000,000 Tires Can Be Sold in 1933 
W. O’Nett, President, General Tire & Rubber Company 


Employees Send Prospects to Dealers by This Plan... 


An Advertiser Says a Good Word for Price-Cutting! 
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Dealer Builds His Own Advertising with a Tool-Kit 
Better Packages; New Market 


Truck Owners Use Advertising to Win an Argument 
Ratpu J. Staeutt, Secretary, Allied Truck Owners, Inc 


Chain-Store Sales for October 
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Nothing that appears in Printers’ INK may be reprinted without special permission. The use 
of our articles or quotations from them for stock-selling schemes is never authorized. 
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Putting Punch 


Dec. 8, 1932 


Lots of booklets would sell 


more goods, if the features of the 
product were properly played up 


e In the copy 





ein the cover 





e In the type treatment 





There's a big difference between 
just a booklet and a piece of sales 
literature. 


When an advertiser says he wants 
the first, we usually figure he means 
the second. And give it to him. 


‘Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


"1461 Eighth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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THE 


MILLINE RATE 


FOR 





GENERAL ADVERTISING 


IN THE CHICAGO 





DAILY TRIBUNE 
IS THE 


LOWEST IN CHICAGO! 














Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPF® 





Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 421 1 St 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce [ldg 
San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bldg. 








